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LEADING ARTICLES. 


Professor Bailey of the University of Kansas 
makes a strong plea for the general adoption of 
the Metric system on page 179. The position of 
the military pharmacist in Sweden is set forth 
on the same page, in continuation of the series 
commenced last year. 


The first of a series of articles on ‘The Phar- 
macy Laws of the United States,” by Professor 
Beal of Scio. Ohio, is given on page 180. The 
scope of the papers is fully outlined. 


A very useful note on ‘‘ Dangerous Prescrip- 
tions” (page 181) will be a reminder to pharma- 
cists of the danger of explosive compounds. 


The present status of the pharmacist is 
sketched in a very interesting and scholarly ar- 
ticle by Charles E. Parker on page 183. 


A further contribution of papers on technical 
interest read at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy will be found on page 184. 


Professor Remington’s able address on 
‘‘Higher Education ” is given in full on page 
185-6. 








The great ‘‘Chemical Laboratories of Ger- 
many ” are described by Professor Prescott of 
Ann Arbor, in a paper which we reprint from a 
college quarterly on page 187 and following 
pages. 


The strange practices of the Indian Doctors 
of South America are described on page 190-200. 


PURE FOOD PROSECUTIONS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE Pennsylvania Food and Dairy 
Commission has commenced in- 
quiries into the manufacture of pat- 

ent medicines and other articles which 
might be so made as to hoodwink the pub- 
lic. It is claimed by the Commissioners 
that some of the medicines advertised as 
remedies for all kinds of pain are nothing 
more than a concoction, to which there 
is very little real worth attached. A 
few days ago A. S. SEEBOLD, Deputy 
State Dairy and Food Commissioner, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, purchased 
several bottles of so-called oil and malt 
extracts. These are the only two prepara- 
tions that have as yet been secured, and 
it is the intention of the Commissioner 
to proceed with the matter and make a 
thorough investigation. The bill rela- 
tive to this subject was passed and ap- 
proved by the Legislature and Governor 
of Pennsylvania on June 26, 1895, and 
reads as follows : 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That no per- 
son shall, within this State, manufacture for 
sale, offer for sale or sell any article of food 
which is adulterated within the meaning of this 


act. 

Sec. 2. The term ‘ food,” as used herein, shall 
include all articles used for food or drink by 
man, whether simple, mixed or compound. 

Src. 3. An article shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated within the meaning of this act : 

a. In the case of food: 1. If any substance or 
substances have been mixed with it so as to 
lower or depreciate or injuriously affect its 
guality, strength or purity. 2. If any inferior 
or cheaper substance or substances have been 
substituted wholly or in part forit. 3. If any 
valuable or necessary constituent or ingredient 
has been wholly or in part abstracted from it. 
4. If it is an imitation of or is sold under the 
name of another article. 5. If it consists wholly 
or in part of a diseased, decomposed, putrid, 
infected, tainted or rotten animal or vegetable 
substance or article, whether manufactured or 
not,—or in case of milk if it is the produce of a 
diseased animal. 6. If it is colored, coated, pol- 
ished or powdered, whereby damage or inferior- 
ity is concealed, or if by any means it is made 
to appear better or of greater value than it 
really is. 7. If it contains any added substance 
or ingredient which is poisonous or injurious to 
healtb ; Provided, that the provisions of this 
act shall not apply to mixtures or compounds 
recognized as ordinary articles or ingredients 
of articles of food, if each and every package 
sold or offered for sale be distinctly labeled as 
mixtures or compounds, and are not injurious 
to health. 

Sec. 4. Every person manufacturing, offering 
or exposing for sale or delivering to a purchaser 
any article of food included in the provisions of 
this act shall furnish to any person interested 
or demanding the same. who sha!l apply to him 
for the purpose and shall tender him the value 
of the same, a sample sufficient for the analysis 


of any such article of food which is in his 
possession. 


Src. 5. Whoever refuses to comply, upon de- 
mand, with the requirements of section four, 
and whoever violates any of the provisions of 
this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction, shall be fined not exceeding 
one hundred nor less than fifty doilars, or im- 
prisoned not exceeding ninety nor less than 
thirty days, or both, and any person found 
guilty of manufacturing, offering for sale or 
selling any adulterated article of food under 
the provisions of this act shall be adjudged to 
pay, in addition to the penalties herein provided 
for, all the necessary costs and expenses _in- 
curred in inspecting and analyzing such adul- 
terated articles of which said person may have 
been found guilty of manufacturing, selling, or 
offering for sale; Provided, that all penalties 
and costs for the violation of the provisions of 
this act shall be paid to the Dairy and Food 
Commissioner, or his agent, and by him paid 
into the State Treasury, to be kept asa fund 
separate and apart for the use of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the enforcement of 
this act, and to be drawn out upon warrant 
signed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Auditor General. 

Sec. 6. The agent of the Department of Agri- 
culture known as the Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner, shall be charged with the enforcement 
of all the provisions of this act, and shall have 
the same power to enforce the provisions of this 
act that is given him to enforce the provisions 
of the act by which he receives his appoint- 
ment. 

The action of te Pure Food Commis- 
sioners in looking after the sale of malt 
and other proprietary medicines, which 
they are of the opinion are not what they 
profess to be, has caused some agitation 
among druggists, and it is believed that 
before the matter ends considerable liti- 
gation will ensue. It is claimed by the 
Commissioners that the malt in many 
cases is nothing more than sweetened 
beer and that for this reason it does 
not produce the results that it is claimed 
it will give. All the drugs secured by 
the Commissioners were purchased out- 
right from the retailers and were then 
submitted to the various chemists select- 
ed by the State Board. In this way definite 
results were obtained. In some instances 
it is said that the drugs purchased have 
been found all right, and whenever this 
is the case the druggist who has been 
notified not to sell these drugs is again 
told that he may do so. There is little 
fear expressed by those most interested, 
and it is thought that little will be 
gained by the manner in which the in- 
formation is being secured. 

If the manufacturers are made to 
suffer for their shortcomings the retailers 
will welcome the measure, but they fear 
the possibility of having to gothrough 
the same troubles which have been 60 
recently undergone in Ohio. 
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THE NEW LIQUOR TAX LAW. 


HE Raines Liquor Tax bill was 
signed by Governor MorRTON on 
= . — 
see ..Monday of this week. Subdivision 
3 of Section XI of the bill relates to the 
sale of liquor by licensed pharmacists. 
By the provisions of this law pharmacists 
are prohibited from selling whisky or 
other alcoholic stimulants of this char- 
acter except upon the written prescrip- 
tion of a regularly licensed physician 
and the payment of a tax graded in 
accordance with the size of the city or 
village It will be seen on reference to 
the text of this subdivision, whick we 
print below in full, that the measure 
does not interfere with the sale of alcohol 
for medicinal, mechanical or chemical 
purposes. Following is the text: 
‘SECTION XI, SUBDIVISION 3, OF -THE RAINES 
ad LIQUOR TAX LAW. 
Upon the business of trafficking in liquors by 
a duly licensed pharmacist, which#liquors can 
only be soid upon the written prescription of a 
regularly licensed physician, signed by such 
physician, which prescription shall state the 
date of the prescription, the name of the person 
for whom prescribed, and shall be sg dhe by 
the vendor, pasted in a book kept for that pur- 
pose, and be but once filled, and which liquors 
shall not be drunk on the premises where sold, or 
in any outbuilding. yard, booth or garden apper- 
taining thereto, or connected therewith, there 
is assessed an excise tax to be paid by such duly 
licensed pharmacist, or the corporation, associ- 
ation or copartnership of which he is a member. 
engaged in such traffic, and for each such place 
where such traffic is carried on by such phar- 
macist, or by such corporation, association or 
copartnership of which he is a member, if the 
same be in a city having by the last State census 
a population of 1,500,000 or more, the sum of 
$100; if in a city having by the said census a 
population of less than 1,500,000, but more than 
900,000, the sum of $75; 1f in a city having by 
said census a population of less than 500,000, but 
more than 50.000, the sum of $0; if in a city 
or village having by said census a population of 
less than 50,000, but more than 10 000, the sum of 
$0 ; if in a city or village having by said census 
a population of less than 10,000, but more than 
5,000, the sum of $20; if in a village having by 
said census a population of less than 5,000, but 
more than 1,200, the sum of $15; if in any other 
place, the sum of $10. Nothing, however, in this 
Subdivision shall be construed as prohibiting 
the sale without a of alcohol to be 
used for medicinal, mechanical or chemical pur- 


poses. 

Our readers in this State shouldjbear 
in mind that the act goes into operation 
at once. 

+> 
PAY OF HOSPITAL 
APOTHECARIES. 


HE taking over by the State of the 
County Insane Asylums has caused 
changes in the method of distributing 
drugs to the institutions affected. The 
city asylums for the Insane on Black 
well’s Island, Ward’s Island and Central 
Islip, respectively, now merged into the 
Manhattan State Hospital, were formerly 
supplied through the General Drug De- 
partment on the grounds of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, of which Dr. CHas. Rick is the 
chemist and general superintendent. 
These institutions now procure their 
supplies of drugs and surgical instru- 
yments through the steward of the in- 
(stitution, who is the official purchasing 
jagent. The apothecaries of the several 
‘institutions are not pleased at the change, 





for it means to them a reduction of 
salary of from 20 to 30 per cent Why 
the State authorities should have so 
poor an opinion of the value of apothe- 
caries as to pay them less than the city, 
is one of the mysteries of State govern- 
ment which it is difficult to fathom. 
Of course no graduated pharmacist in a 
city like New York will consent to filla 
position of the responsibility attaching 
to that of apothecary in institutions of 
this kind at the inadequate rate of com- 
pensation set by the State authorities, 
and the board at Albany will doubtless 
see this for themselves in a short time. 
Country methods can seldom be applied 
to city work with any degree of success. 


> 


PROSPECTS OF A_ FIGHT. 


HE good citizens of Cincinnati are 
T making a brave attempt to keep the 
name of that growing city before 
the rest of the country. We have been 
surfeited with accounts of the stand 
taken by the State authorities against 
druggists of Cincinnati who have been 
under suspicion of selling drugs not up 
to the pharmacopeeial standard, and now 
if all reports be true, New York whole- 
salers are going to have some of the fun 
themselves, though of a different kind. 
AMBROSE Park, of JoHN D Park Sons 
Company, a Cincinnati firm of wholesale 
druggists who gained some notoriety a 
year or co ago through the efforts of the 
Proprietary Committee of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association to pre- 
vent the sale of supplies to them by mem- 
bers of the association, on the ground 
that the firm in question were persistent 
cutters, has been in New York during 
the past week with a view to testing the 
legality of the means employed by mem- 
bers of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association to withbold supplies from his 
firm, and the first move in the fight was 
taken last Saturday when orders for 
goods were sent under legal advice in 
registered letters to some 15 of the lead- 
ing wholesale druggists here. A move of 
a similar kind was made in Cincinnati by 
this firm when repressive measures were 
taken against them by the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association last 
year, but it resulted in failure, and it is 
questionable whether any different re. 
sults will be obtained in New York. Re- 
tailers are awaiting developments with 
considerable expectancy, while whole- 
salers are engaged in a game of specula- 
tion and fingering the unwelcome orders 
with a dubiousness seldom experienced. 
Mr. Park was interviewed on his re- 
turn to Cincinnati by our correspondent 
in that city, but he refused to make any 
statement, saying that the present con- 
dition of affairs did not warrant any ex- 
pression of his views as to the probable 
outcome of the proceedings, 
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A Common Acknowledgement, 


I cannot get along without the Drue- 
GIST, K, P. STOCKWELL, 


BETHEL, VT., December 10, 1895. 





The Best Published, 


Let me say that your paper is the best 
drug paper published in New York or 
anywhere else. I would be lost without 
it ; like it better every time it comes. 

A. A. LEFEVRE, Ph G. 


LANCASTER, PA. 





Newsy and Instructive. 


I find the AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD a very newsy 
and instructive publication. 

E. P. MANVILLE. 

WHITEHALL, N. Y., December 11, 1895. 





The Best Published, 


I regard the AMERICAN DRUGGIST as 
the best pharmaceutical journal pub- 
lished. Although not a subscriber I 
have read almost every issue for some- 
time, and have yet tofinda fault. Inow 
wish to subscribe. H. G. Posey. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., January 9, 1896. 


A Useful Christmas Present, 


As I feel like making myself a Christ- 
mas present I know of nothing that will 
be more useful and entertaining than 
your valuable journal for the year 
1896. You will find inclosed Postal 
Order for $1.50, to pay for a year’s sub- 
scription. 
T. E. HERRICK. 
Groton, N. Y., Christmas, 1895. 





Always Attracts Attention, 


I take pleasure in stating that your 
publication is the first one of the many 
journals I take which always attracts my 
attention. Were I forced to give up any, 
the DRUGGIST AND RECORD would be the 
last I should part with. 

H. W. Ross, M.D., 
The Kennard, Manchester, N. H. 


November 30, 1895. 





From the ‘**Great Divide.” 


We are here on the Western slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, near the apex of 
the ‘‘Great Continental Divide,”’ but 
your Eastern publication, the A. D. & 
P. R., furnishes us with many “ point- 
ers’? and items of interest applicable to 
our pharmacy labors. 
E. W. FULLER. 
MARBLE, GUNNISON CouNTY, COL., January 6, 
fe. 1896. 


May Count on Him, 


L have been a reader of the various lead- 
ing pharmaceutical journals at different 
times, and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that to my mind the AMERICAN 
DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL REC- 
ORD leads them all. You may count on 
me as a subscriber as long as I continue 
in the drug business. 
8S. C. Hays Pa.G. 


PAYSON, UTAH, January 26, 1896. 
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THE ADOPTION OF THE METRIC 
SYSTE! IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

By Pror. E. H. S. BAILey, 


University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


To any person who has considered the 
‘advantages of the metric system, argu- 
ment in its favor seems out of place, for 
the many reasons for its adoption greatly 
outweigh the few reasons, mostly bug- 
bears, why it cannot be adopted. Though 
I cannot perhaps advance a single new 
fact in this connection, yet, in common 
with those who know that this system 
of weights and measures ‘‘has got to 
come ’’ in this country, I can fire a shot 
into the camp of the enemy. By the 
enemy, of course, is meant the large 
number of persons who think that the 
present system is good enough; that it 
will not pay to take the time from our 
busy lives to learn the new one; that what 
was good enough for our fathers is good 
enough for us ; that endless complica- 
tions in trade would result from the 
change ; that, infact, we are mere theo- 
rists who advocate any change. Theo- 
rists always precede the practical people 
and they usually establish the truth of 
the theory, which the practical people 
then utilize. The scientific men of this 
country will unite in commending the 
metric system, yet so far their voice is 
not strong enough to get the people to 
second their efforts. 


TIME WASTED IN LEARNING WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


We, some of us, remember the hours 
we spent in school on the weights and 
measures of our present system ; hours 
that we then thought might much bet- 
ter have been spent in play. Were we 
in our simplicity so far wrong in our 
judgment? What was the use of spend- 
ing weeks on what should have taken 
only days to learn? We might then, in 
the future, put the old systems into our 
higher arithmetics, for reference in mak- 
ing computations, or as a matter of an- 
cient history, but there would be little 
need of them for the practical student 
who had only the bread and butter prob- 
lem to solve. We find it of interest to 
look up the system of weights and meas- 
ures in use among the Israelites and 
among the ancient Romans, but no one 
cares to take the time to learn all these 
tables in the common schools. With the 
adoption of the metric system these 
terms will soon be known only in our 
literature ; they will not be a part of 
our every-day life. 


THE DECIMAL SYSTEM OF CURRENCY. 


All of us who have had experience 
with the system of money in use in Eng- 
land are loud in our denunciation of the 
terms farthings, pence, shillings and 
pounds, with such aibitrary factors as 4, 
12 and 20. We say it is absurd and very 
difficult to use, and we point to our sys- 
tem of United States money, a metric 
system, and say, why do you not keep up 
with the times and adopt some system 
like ours? We tell the Englishman that 
nearly all the civilized countries have a 
metric or decimal money system and that 
he is behind the times in not adopting 
one. Would it not be consistent for us 
to say as little about the subject as pos- 
sible, until we became consistent enough 
to go a step further and adopt the sys- 


tem that has been tried and found so 
convenient by the people of the Conti- 
nent of Europe? We talk about the 
conservatism of the English; are we, 
their descendants, not affected with the 
same malady ? 

I was talking not long ago with a 
gentleman who held an important posi- 
tion as an expert in a city in Great Brit- 
ain, and he told me, without seeming to 
think it anything out of the way, that in 
his work he used the old systems of 
grains, ounces, pints and inches ; and 
that, too, in the face of the fact that for 
the last 25 years the metric system has 
been in general use by all scientific men 
both in this country and abroad. That 
is conservatism for you! It is probable 
that he would not for a moment contend 
that the old system was better, but he 
became accustomed to this, and it was 
too much trouble to change to a more 
modern one, which was acknowledged 
as superior. 

There is no danger that we shall be 
accused of imitating our English friends 
or of striving to be very English in our 
methods. In fact it is quite possible that 
this conservative nation may take steps 
in the direction of the adoption of the 
metric system before we do, and in that 
case if we ever fully adopt it, we shall 
really bring up the end of the procession 
of civilized nations. 


THE NEW TERMS AND THE OLD. 


In Germany, France and Switzerland 
there was little difficulty in inaugurating 
a new system, and even our neighbor 
Mexico found a way to do it. The people 
will, to some extent, retain the old 
denominations. For instance, it is still 
the common practice to buy groceries by 
the pound, but that means 500 grams, 
a value quite near to the pound. In this 
case the pound has become a new unit 
and is adopted for convenience. In the 
same way, even in our own country, 
although we have had the decimal money 
system for so many years, yet the old 
terms ‘‘shilling’’ and ‘“‘bit’’ are still 
in use. So in some parts of Germany 
the ‘‘ groschen ”’ is still a common term, 
but it means a 10-pfennig piece. 

If all transactions, to be legal, are re 
quired to be made in the language of 
this system, it will not be long before 
people educate themselves up toit. As 
has been suggested, let the Government 
make the metric system mandatory after 
July 1. 1897, in the post offices, in the 
surveys, the mint and other departments, 
and a large force of officials will soon be 
familiar with it, and will, in a sense, act 
as teachers for the rest of the community. 


HOW TO TEACH THE SYSTEM. 


If at some specified time, say January 
1, 1900, the new system for all private 
transactions goes into effect, then we 
have ample time to educate the public 
before that day. The teachers in the 
public schools cannot doa better work 
or a more practical one than that of 
making all who come under their care 
familiar with the system. In order to 
do this they must themselves know the 
details of the system practically. To do 
this they must handle and see the meter 
rule, the kilogram weight and the liter 
measure. They must learn and teach to 
others practically the simple relation of 
these measures. The students will soon 
be much interested in proving, by means 
of some simple balances and measures, 
that a liter or 1000 cubic centimeters of 
water weighs a kilogram or 1000 grams, 
and in comparing other units. 


179 
THE STATE GOVERNMENTS SHOULD HELP. 


Each State might aid very materially 
in the introduction of the new system 
by sending out some correct and yet very 
cheap weights and measures. The cost 
would be small as compared with the 
practical good that would accrue. In 
most of the States no special machinery 
would be required to disseminate the 
material and the information, for it 
could be handled directly by the county 
superintendents or boards of education. 


THE WAY TO ADOPT IS TO ADOPT. 


The metric system as now taught in 
the public schools, without any practi- 
cal occular demonstration, is of very 
questionable value Students are all the 
time coming to our higher institutions of 
learning who ‘“‘ have studied the metric 
system,’’ but who still think of buying 
cloth by the liter and sugar by the milli- 
meter. The people of this country have 
not been practical enough in the treat- 
ment of this problem, as they were not 
thoroughly in earnest about it and do 
not see any use in learning a system 
that is not to be used, but let the added 
impulse come to them that they will be 
obliged to use the system in 1900, and 
there will be no difficulty in mastering 
it. As was said of the resumption of 
specie payment, ‘‘ the only way to re- 
sume was to resume,’’ so in this case 
the only way to adopt the system is to 
adopt it. 


—- 


PHARMACISTS IN THE ARMIES 
AND NAVIES OF THE LEAD- 
ING EUROPEAN STATES.* 


XII. 


Sweden. 


Military service is the same as in Nor- 
way and Switzerland. Only in the Mili- 
tary Hospital, in Stockholm, is therea 
special military pharmacy, which pro- 
vides the troops of the garrison of Stock- 
holm with medicines. The manager is a 
pharmacist employed by the government. 
The stock of drugs and chemicals is ob- 
tained from a civil pharmacy in Stock- 
holm at wholesale prices. 

The pharmacist of the Military Hos- 
pital has neither the rank of an officer, 
nor a uniform. He is assisted by the 
physicians, pharmacists and sanitary sol- 
diers who are undergoing military exer- 
cises. 

The pharmacists who are necessary in 
war are trained with the sanitary troops. 

Fitness to enter the third class of a 
college is required for entering the pro- 
fession. Three years of practical experi- 
ence in a pharmacy, followed by an ex- 
amination, and employment as clerk for 
two years, and subsequent study for two 
years at the University Institute in 
Stockholm, are required before a full 
pharmacist’s license will be granted. 
The right to manage a pharmacy can 
then beacquired by passing the first ex- 
amination. 


* Translated from the Pharmaceutische Zeitung, 
by Otto Hoffmann, A.B., under the direction of 
Dr. Geo. F. Payne, chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee of the A. Ph. A. appointed at the Ashe- 
ville meeting to work for the fuller recognition 
of pharmacists in the army and navy of the 
United States. The publication of the series 
was begun in this journal for September 10 and 
so far there have appeared descriptions of the 
position of the pharmacist in the German army 
(September 10),the German navy (September 25), 
the Austro-Hungarian service (October 10), the 
Italian service (October 25), the French service 
(November 25), the Russian service (December 
10), the English service (December 25), the Swiss 
service (January 10) the Belgian service (Jan- 
uarv 25), the Dutch service (February 25) and 
the Norwegian service (March 10). 
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A Synopsis of the Pharmacy Laws 
of the United States. 


A Summary of the Principal Provisions of the Various Laws Pertaining to 
the Practice of Pharmacy. 
By J. H. BEAL, 
Scio, Ohio. 
HE object of the following papers is to present in a form convenient for 
r reference, and free from legal verbiage, the principal features of the 
several pharmacy laws of the American Union, the provisions chiefly 


referred to being as follows: 


of the laws and the extent to which they apply over the State. 


The dates of enactment and amendment 


The consti- 


tution and selection of the examining boards, their revenues, powers, and 
compensation; the grades of licenses issued, the legal qualifications of 
licentiates, and the credit allowed for diplomas in medicine and pharmacy ; 
and the fees for registration and renewal, provisions affecting adulterations, 


the labeling of poisons, etc. 


Unless otherw se expressly stated in the abstracts given it is to be understood : 


1. That each law applies territorially to 
the entire State which enacted it. 

2. That the style of the examining board 
is simply Board of Pharmacy or 
State Board of Pharmacy. 

8. That the number of years for which 
the members hold office is equal to 
the number of members on the 
board, i.e , if the board has five mem 
bers the term of office is five years 

. That the statutory titles of the licen- 
tiates are Registered Pharmacist and 
Registered Assistant, or Assistant 
Pharmacist. 

. That the certificates of other boards 
and diplomas of colleges of pharmacy 
and medicine are not recognized by 
the law. 

6. That there is no statutory requirement 

of age and experience. 


he 


ut 


7. That no renewal of registration is re- 
quired. 

8. That the Pharmacy Act does not pro- 
hibit adulterations nor require the 
labeling of poisons. 

In general that when the abstract does 
not mention any particular subject, 
it is because the pharmacy law is 
silent upon the point in question. 


10. That certain provisions uniformly 
present in all the laws are omitted, 
such, for example, as the provision 
for the registration without examina- 
tion of those engaged in pharmacy at 
the time of enactment of the law. 
Such provisions are of temporary 
and local interest only and would 
occupy space without imparting in- 
formation. 


- 


In order to avoid needless repetition, the following general forms of poison 
and label laws are given, and are referred tou by number under the States 
which have the same or similar provisions: 


General Form of Poison and Label Law. 


ForM No. 1.—Schedule A. 

Arsenic, and its preparations, corrosive 
sublimate, white precipitate. red precipitate, 
red mercuric iodide, potassium cyanide, hy- 
drocyanic acid, strychnine, and ail other poison- 
ous alkaloids, and their salts, essential oil of 
bitter almonds, opium and its preparations, 
excepting paregoric and other preparations of 
opium containing less than 2 grains to the 


ounce. 
Schedule B. 


Aconite, belladonna, colchicum, conium, nux 
vomica, henbane, savin. ergot, cotton root, can- 
tharides, creosote, digitalis, and their pharma- 
ceutical preparations, croton oil, chloroform, 
chloral hydrate, zinc sulphate, mineral acids, 
carbolic acid and oxalic acid. 

The articles contained in both schedules must 
be labeled, both on the container and on the 
outside wrapper, with the name of the article. 
the word * Poison,” and the name and place of 


business of the seller. Nor may any such arti- 
cle be delivered until it has been ascertained 
that the purchaser is aware of its poisonous 
character and desires it for a legitimate use. In 
addition to the preceding, when any article in 
Schedule A is soldan entry must be made ina 
book kept for the purpose, stating the date of 
the sale, the name and address of the purchaser, 
the name of the article, the purpose for which 
it is to be used, and the name of the dispenser. 
This record must be preserved for at least five 
years. The requirements as to labeling and re- 
cording do not apply to poisons dispensed on 
physicians’ prescriptions, when not in unusual 
quantities or doses. 


Form No. 2. 


The same as No. 1, except that all named pois- 
ops are embraced in one schedule and that the 
recording of the circumstances of the sale is not 
necessary. 


Variations from the above forms are noted under the laws in which 


they occur. 


It should also be remembered that the synopsis purports only to give the 


provisions of the *‘ Pharmacy Act ”’ itself. 


The criminal code of the State 


may contain other laws affecting the practice of pharmacy, or the State 
Board may have rules fixing fees less than allowed by the statute, or requir- 


ing age and experience when the law does not. 


facts referred to. 


In only a few laws are such 


Some of the laws are so loosely drafted as to leave the meaning of certain 


provisions in doubt. 


In such cases the writer has adopted that interpreta- 


tion which seemed to him most probable. 
In some instances the date of enactment could not be obtained, and in the 


case of a few others the dates given are open to doubt. 
thankful for the correction of any errors which he may have made. 


The writer will be 
The 


writer desires also to express his obligations to the Secretaries of various 
boards, for courtesies shown, and to Caswell A. Mayo, editor of the AMERI- 
CAN DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL Recorp, for assistance in procuring 
copies of the laws and for revising the abstract of the laws of New York. 
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Alabama. 


Enacted 1887. The law applies only 
to towns having over 900 inhabitants, 
and within a radius of 2 miles of such 
towns. 

The ‘* Board of Pharmacy ’’ consists 
of three members selected and appointed 
by the Governor. The sum of $500 per 
year is devoted to the payment of ex- 
penses, but nothing is said as to salary of 
members. Any surplus revenue is 
divided equally between the State and 
the Alabama Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. The board fixes the time and place 
of its meetings. Only one grade of licen- 
tiate is recognized, styled Registered 
Pharmacist. Graduates of colleges of 
pharmacy which require four years’ ex- 
perience before granting a diploma, and 
qualified physicians, are registered with- 
out examination. 

The fees are $3 for registration by ex- 
aminativun, and $2 for registration on 
diploma. 

The pharmacist is held responsible for 
the quality of goods dispensed, except for 
proprietary articles, and medicines in 
original packages. Wilful adulteration 
is punishable by fine and revocation of 
certificate. 

The poison law corresponds to Form 
No. 2, with the addition to the list of 
veratrum. 

Itinerant vendors of drugs or medi- 
cines, or persons publicly professing to 
cure disease, injury or deformity in any 
manner, are required to pay an annual 
tax of $100. 

All penalties are recovered in the name 
of the State. 


Arkansas. 


Enacted 1888. The act applies only to 
incorporated towns and cities. The 
Arkansas State Board of Pharmacy con- 
sists of five members selected and ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Their com- 
pensation is not fixed, nor are they 
required to account for the money re- 
ceived from fees. The board is required 
to hold not less than two meetings per 
year, one to be at the time and place of 
the annual meeting of the Arkansas As- 
sociation of Pharmacists. 

Only one grade of licentiate, styled 
Registered Pharmacist, is provided for. 

Graduates of colleges which require 
three years’ experience before granting 
a diploma are entitled to registration 
without examination. 

The fee for examination and registra- 
tion is $6; for registration on diploma, 
$3. Between sessions any member of the 
board may grant a temporary certificate, 
good until the next succeeding examina- 
tion. The fee for such temporary certifi- 
cate is $2. 

Unregistered persons may sell ‘‘ gro- 
cers’ drugs ’’’ and patent proprietary, or 
non-secret medicines. 

Wilful adulteration or sale of adulter- 
ated goods is prohibited. 

The labeling of poisons is not provided 
for by the pharmacy act. 

The certificate of a registered pharma- 
cist is revoked by conviction for the 
illegal sale of intoxicating liquors, or for 
intentional adulteration, and by retiring 
from the drug business for a period of 12 
months. 

Penalties recovered for violations of 
the act inure to the public school fund. 

Registered pharmacists are exempt 
from jury duty. 


Arizona. 
Has no pharmacy law. 
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California. 


Enacted 1891. Amended 1893. The 
Board of Pharmacy consists of seven 
members, selected and appointed by the 
Governor for a term of four years. The 
terms of all expire at the same time, so 
that at the end of every four years the 
whole board is newly appointed. The 
members receive a per diem ot $5 and 
expenses, and the secretary such addi- 
tional compensation as the board may 
provide. The board is required to meet 
at least quarterly. 

Two grades of licentiate are recognized. 
Registered pharmacists must have four 
years’ experience before registration. 
Assistant pharmacists must have two 
years’ experience and be 18 years of age. 

Graduates of legally constituted col- 
leges of pharmacy who have had four 
years’ experience are registered without 
examination. The wording of the law 
would seem to permit the registration 
without examination of persons who have 
had four years’ experience, and ‘shall 
present satisfactory credentials or certi- 
ficates of their attainments’’ to the 
board. The law distinguishes between 
‘* Graduates in Pharmacy ”’ and “‘ Licen- 
tiates in Pharmacy,’’ using the latter 
term as a designation for one who is reg- 
istered by examination. 

The fee for registration is $5 for phar- 
macists, and $2 for assistants. An an- 
nual renewal fee of $2 is required from 
pharmacists, and of $1 from assistants. 

‘*General dealers *’ may sell proprie- 
tary medicines and drugs in original 
packages. Wholesale dealers are ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the act, 
except the section relating to the labeling 
of poisons. 

The poison law corresponds to Form 
No. 1, with the following exceptions: 
Schedule A omits red and white precipi- 
tate, biniodide of mercury and essential 
oil of almonds, and includes cocaine. 
Schedule B includes the articles omitted 
from Schedule A, also phosphorus and 
sugar of lead, and omits henbane, ergot, 
cotton root and creosote. The provisions 
of this section do not apply if a single 
bottle or package does not contain more 
than an ordinary dose. Original pack- 
ages of the scheduled articles must be 
labeled or branded poison, but when sold 
at wholesale the sale need not be re- 
corded. 

Intentional adulteration or sophistica- 
tion is forbidden and punished by fine. 

The pharmacist must file the original 
of every prescription filled at his store, 
and preserve the same for two years. 
When ordered by the prescribing physi- 
cian a copy must be supplied. 

Fines recovered for violation of the 
law are paid to the board of pharmacy. 

Persons registered under the pharmacy 
act are exempt from jury duty. 


Colorado. 


Enacted 1887. Amended 1893. In 
towns of less than 500 inhabitants, where 
there is no licensed pharmacy, merchants 
may dealin drugs and chemicais under 
restrictions prescribed by the Board of 
Pharmacy. The State Board of Phar- 
macy consists of three members ap- 
pointed by the Governor from nominees 
presented by the Colorado Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. The members hold their 
office for two years, and receive $5 per 
day and expenses. The secretary receives 
a salary which shall not exceed $500 per 
annum. The board is required to hold 
meetings every four months, at such 
times and places as it may determine. 


Two grades of licentiates are provided 
for. Pharmacists must 21 years of 
age and have four years’ experience. 
Assistants must be 18 years_of age and 
have two years’ experience. Graduates 
of schools approved by the board are reg- 
istered without examination, provided 
they have had four yeurs’ experience 
before obtaining their diplomas. 

The régistration fee is $5, with an 
annual renewal fee of $2, and is the same 
for both grades of licentiates. 

Failure to renew in 30 days after notice 
from the board works a revocation of 
license. 

General merchants may keep and sell 
“such poisons, acids and chemicals as 
are regularly used for mining, agricult- 
ure and the arts,’’ provided they are kept 
and sold only for such purposes, and in 
sealed and plainly labeled packages. 
Wholesale dealers are also excepted from 
the provisions of the act. 

The law gives the following list of 
poisons: ‘‘ Aconite, belladonna, conium, 
henbane, nux vomica, opium, ergot, can- 
tharides, digitaiis and ipecacuanha and 
their preparations; alkaloids and other 
derivatives, morphine, strychnine, co- 
deine, cocaine, and all other alkaloids, 
and their salts; chloral, chloroform, 
ether, oil tansy, oil pennyroyal and all 
other hypnotics, ecbolics and emmena- 
gugue agents; mercury, copper, anti- 
mony, zinc, iron, lead, gold, arsenic and 
silver, their salts and compounds; all 
cyanides, iodides, bromides, all of which 
must have a ‘‘ caution label,’’ the form 
of which is to be prescribed by the 
Board of Pharmacy. 

Any proprietary or other preparation 
containing any of the scheduled poisons 
must bear the same label. False state- 
ments as to the composition of such 
articles are punishable by fine. 

Penalties collected for violation of the 
law are paid to the Board of Pharmacy. 
Annually the board is required to pay 
over all the money in its possession in 
excess of $300 to the State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, to be held by the latter 
asafund for educational and scientific 
purposes. 

Persons registered under the act and 
actively engaged in pharmacy are exempt 
from jury service. 


Connecticut. 


Enacted 1888. Amended (?). Three 
‘*Commissioners of Pharmacy ”’ are ap- 
pointed by the Governor from nominees 
presented by the Connecticut Pharma- 
ceutical Association. The members re- 
ceive a salary of $300 per annum and 
expenses, provided the receipts from 
license fees are sufficient to cover said 
sums. If the amount received is not 
sufficient to pay the salaries, then the 
commissioners divide equally the amount 
received, and the expenses of stationery 
and printing are paid out of the State 
treasury. The board is required to hold 
five meetings annually. 

The statutory title is ‘‘ Licensed Phar- 
macist,’’ and no second, or assistant’s 
grade, is recognized. 

The law permits registration without 
examination of holders of diplomas from 
‘*reputable colleges of pharmacy,’’ and 
of licentiates from other States, but the 
board only recognizes New York City 
Board certificates. 

The fee for examination and registra- 
tion is $5; for registration without ex- 
amination, $3, with an annual renewal 
fee of $2. 

Except when sold at wholesale, or for 
use in the manufacturers or the arts, or 
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on the prescription of a practicing physi- 
cian, the following articles must be 
labeled poison: ‘‘ Acid carbolic, am- 
moniated mercury, acid muriatic, chloro- 
form, acid nitric, tinct. aconite, acid sul- 
phuric, tinct. belladonna, acid oxalic, 
tinct. digitalis, creosote, tinct. opium, ex- 
tract belladonna, tinct. veratrum viride, 
sugar of lead, morphine, croton oil, nux 
vomica, cobalt, extract nux vomica, oil 
bitter almonds, opium oil tansy, coculus 
indicus, aqua ammonia, red oxide mer- 
cury, gelsemium, paris green, rat dyna- 
mite, rough on rats or any article like the 
three last named.’’ Fora violation of this 
section the dealer is liable to a fine of $1. 
In the cases of arsenic, strychnine, cor- 
rosive sublimate, prussic acid and 
cyanide of potassium the label must con- 
tain, in addition to the word poison, the 
name of the seller and the date of sale; 
the name of the purchaser, the date of 
sale, and the quantity sold must be re- 
corded. 

Wilful adulteration or sale of adulter- 
ated drugs and medicines is prohibited. 
Wholesalers are excepted from the pro- 
visions of the act, except as to adultera- 
tions. 

The board is empowered to revoke the 
license of persons convicted of violating 
the provisions of the pharmacy law. 

Prosecutions may be had in police or 
city courts and before justices of the 
peace. Penalties recovered inure, one- 
half to the person prosecuting and one- 
half to the town where the offense was 
committed. 

(To be continued. ) 


a > ——$—$—— 
Dangerous Prescriptions. 


In a recent number of the Pharmaceu- 
tische Wochenschrift appears a long and 
interesting article giving a number of 
dangerous prescriptions, a few of which 
are given in abstract below. 

While the combination of potassium 
chlorate with organic bodies almost 
always results in explosive mixtures, the 
following combination has sometimes 
been ordered in tooth powders without 
this fact being borne in mind, as in the 


following: snl 
I. 
Potassium chlorate.................. 10 grams 
bp ee 10 grams 
Powdered cinchona..............+++. 10 grams 
CHO? REDOMTING 3. ced eeriicnsctvens 4 drops 
Il. 


Grams. 
Potassittm GHIOTALC. « ...6.0ck ices ciecseseses 2 
Potassium by tartrate 
Magnesium carbonate........ 
I ao cceadeec cd cccsdevesescusesreseene . 





Sodium salicylate... 10 

Powdered cinchona 3 

Powdered charcoal................ 

In these formulas, and in others simi- 
lar to them, the various ingredients are 
used partially on account of their cleans- 
ing and partially on account of their 
antiseptic, astringent or aromatic effect, 
without any thought being given to the 
question of whether one or the other 
constituent would render the tcoth pow- 
der moist or would act upon some other 
constituent so as to make the powder 
explosive in its character. Any combi- 
nation of potassium chlorate with salol, 
thymol, starch, sugar, saccharine, sodium 
benzoate, salicylic acid, sulphur, etc., 
such as is often ordered, is of course 
more or less prone to the production of 
an explosion with danger either to the 
patient or to the dispenser. 

The combinations of potassium chlo- 
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rate with the nitrates, with iron salts and 
with calcium hypophospite, etc., are 
also prone to decomposition, and one 
must also be careful about triturating 
potassium permanganate with oils. and 
of mixing it us it is sometimes ordered, 
with alcohol and glycerin. Other combina- 
tions which are sometimes thoughtlessly 
ordered are chromic acid, or bromine, 
with glycerin or alcohol, and of concen- 
trated nitric acid with organic sub- 
stances, and such combinations should, 
of course, be avoided. 

Tincture of iodine when mixed with an 
equal quantity of ammonia produces 
the highly explosive ammonium nitrite, 
and all the iodine derivatives should be 
handled with caution in this respect. 

If the physician wishes to use a caus- 
tic pencil containing one of these sub- 
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A Modification of Mohler’s Test for Tar- 
taric Acid.—Denigés (Jour. de Pharm.) 
gives the following modification of Moh- 
ler’s test for tartaric acid. A solution of 
pure resorcinol (2 gm.) in dilute H.SO, 
(1 per cent.) is added to about 20 times 
its volume of strong sulphuric acid, and 
one or two drops of the liquid to be 
tested is added to the mixture. If tar- 
taric acid be present the mixture, when 
warmed to 115 to 140 degrees, develops a 
characteristic violet-red color. 


Reactions for Opium Alkaloids.—Bruy- 
lants (Bull. Soc. Chim.) gives the follow- 
ing reactions for morphine and other opi- 
um alkaloids. The alkaloid is dissolved in 
concentrated H.SO,; and 1 drop of the 
cold solution is added toa drop of am- 
monium molybdate solution (1 per 
cent.) ; a violet color results; if the mor- 
phine solution is first treated on a water 
bath, a green color results. Both colors 
are changed to orange by addition of a 
crystal of potassium nitrate. 


Fat and Ash of Nutmeg.—Busse (Zeit. 
Anal. Chem.) states that the total ash of 
nutmeg should not exceed 5 per cent. 
nor the amount of ash insoluble in HCl 
0.5 per cent. To estimate the fat 2 gm. 
of the grated nutmeg are extracted with 
ether for eight hours, dried, rubbed down 
with fine sand, and again extracted for 
four hours. After evaporating the ether 
the fat is absorbed by 8 gm. of ignited 
sand and dried at 100 degrees for five 
hours. The amount varies from 30 to 40 
per cent. 


Carbolic Acid in Surgery.-—-Dr. Oscar 
H. Allis of Philadelphia points out, ina 
recent paper, that while toxic effects may 
and often do follow the use of dilute 
solutions of carbolic acid by topical ap- 
plications or for purposes of irrigation, 
the deliquescent acid could be used with- 
out deleterious effects and with especially 
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stances -— iodoform, for instance — by 
ordering the combination of 5 gm. of 
iodoform, 2 mgm. of silver nitrate, and 
sufficient quantity of glycerin to form 
bacilli, he is subjecting the dispenser to 
the danger of serious injury from the 
nitric which will be set free and thrown 
out of the mixture by the formation of 
the iodine of silver which in forming 
generates very great heat. 

As is well known, iodine must above 
all things not be brought into direct 
contact with the terebinthinate ethereal 
oils, since when this is done there is 
nearly always so great a development of 
heat that the entire mass is scattered all 
around. The violent reactions of iodine 
should always be borne in mind, and the 
greatest care taken whenever working 
with it in practice. 






good effects if applied to fresh wounds 
and to burns. The weak solution is readily 
absorbed and thus exerts its toxic effects, 
while the strong acid coagulates the 
albumin of the tissues, renders the 
nerves anesthetic. and closes tightly the 
blood vessels and lymphatics. 


Influence of Ether, Alcohol and Chlo- 
roform on Pepsin.—This subject has been 
studied by W. Lauren, who finds (Chem. 
Zeit.) that ether, chloroform and alco- 
hol are under no circumstances capable 
of accelerating the digestion of albumen 
by pepsin, and, on the contrary, that 
small quantities have a decidedly inhib- 
itory effect upon pepsin, even when pres- 
ent in the portion of one-half of 1 per 
cent. of ether or 2 per cent. of alcohol, 
or one-hundredth of 1 per cent. of chlo- 
roform are added at temperatures below 
that of the ordinary body temperature. 


Fluorides of Acids.—M. Meslans and 
F. Girardet state that the fluorides of 
acids are very easily obtained, and with 
yields nearly theoretical in quantity, by 
the action of the chlorides of acids upon 
zinc fluoride. These substances rapidly 
attack glass in presence of traces of 
water. In presence of this latter body 
they display a greater stability than the 
chlorides; they do not fume in the air; 
they react slowly with the alcohols to 
form ethers, and rapidly with ammonia 
to form the correspcnding amides.— 
British and Colonial Druggist. 


Paraffine Coating for Pills.—Since the 
usual method pursued in coating pills 
with paraffine is by dipping them in the 
melted substance at a temperature very 
much above that of the body pills so 
coated are said to be apt to pass through 
the intestinal canal without being dis- 
solved. Houck, however, states that this 
danger is more imaginary than real, as 
can be determined by placing a pill with 
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a moderately thick coating of paraffine 
on the tongue when the taste will very 
soon convince one of the solubility of the 
coating. Houck coats his pills in the fol- 
lowing manner: He warms the pills in an 
evaporating dish to about 80 degrees C., 
adds the paraffine in small pieces, in the 
proportion of about 2 to8 gm. to each 
1,000 pills; he covers the dish with a sim- 
ilar dish and rotates the pills by roi 
the evaporating dish. If necessary, 

repeats this operation, and finally fisoers 
the pills upon a marble plate to cool. 


The Treatment of Burns with Ich- 
thyol.—In burns of the second degree 
with the formation of bullw, even when 
extensive areas are involved, ichthyol, 
according to Leistikon, acts in the most 
favorable manner. The manner of the 
application is important. The author has 
employed various forms, but has found 
especially useful powder, a soft paste, 
and a salve mull. The powder form is 
chiefly used in extensive burns of the 
first degree, and should be plentifully 
applied. In extensive burns of the sec- 
ond degree the soft paste is preferable; 
and when the inflammatory symptoms 
are severe its use may be combined ad- 
vantageously with that of the powder. 
As a powder the author recommends the 
following: 


Parts. 
MONE ocno2c Sunken ayaenoarus ce aNenion 20 
SS CT anne eer. 
REEMANEIES cba 55554 kcasages SaeekeeaGksoee lto 2 
As a paste he employs the following: 

Parts. 
RIG AUATRMONERD: : siciciccuinsuae segneceestioabeen 10 
EMMMOUEMELS WG cincwsassdhsbcewasee@eabest keno 5 
RO Seen cals crcnuisauussecusgsntexscakeansbiee 10 
PRN oh ate ca\nae epee ene ob wneoe 10 
SPU cc wccnesvececsecceesescseweeree lto 3 


Improved Process for Griffith’s Mix- 
ture.—W. Johnson communicates the 
following improved process for the prep- 
aration of compound iron mixture to the 
Pharmaceutical Journal. He says: ‘“ Dis- 
solve the sugar with the iron sulphate 
instead of mixing it with the myrrh and 
potassium carbonate. This seems a very 
little trifle to take notice of, and yet it 
is surprising what a difference ‘little 
trifles ’ sometimes make. Dear old Red- 
wood used to tell us that sugar was 
unfriendly to emulsions, and, acting on 
that hint, the writer tried a little depart- 
ure from the letter of the law, on the 
lines above named. The result justified 
the experiment. The emulsion of myrrh, 
pot. carb. and rose water was more 
easily formed and more milky without 
the sugar; and not a little irritation in 
future was saved. To get a really good 
emulsion, the myrrh (nice, oily pieces) 
should be rubbed hard with the alkali till 
it becomes not only pulverulent but 
pasty, before adding any rose water. 
When that is done, the emulsion can 
(when diluted) be safely strained through 
coarse muslin, to remove bits of bark, 
etc. If not too late, the Pharmacopeeia 
revisers might take note of this.”’ 


Synthetic Glycerides.—It is well 
known that hitherto cerotic and melissic 
acids, both characteristic constituents 
of beeswax, have only been found in 
nature either in the free state or in com- 
bination with monatomic solid alcohols, 
while the fatty acids are in general found 
combined with the liquid triatomic 
alcohol glycerin. Marie has now applied 
the method used successfully by Berthe- 
lot in the production of synthetic glyce- 
rides, and has succeeded (Journ. de 
Pharm. et de Chem.) in synthesizing a 
series of glycerides of these acids. The 
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imperfect knowledge we still possess of 
the constituents of beeswax necessarily 
renders any work on them of the highest 
importance and interest. The following 
glycerides of cerotic acid were prepared: 

Monocerotin. — C;H;(OH).2(C2sH1.O2) 
or C;H;(OH).(C2;H;,02) in crystals, melt- 
ing at 79 degrees, 

Dicerotin. — C;H;(OH) (CosH4,0.2). or 
C;H;(OH) (CoaclHs:02)s, melting at 79.5. 

Tricerotin. — C3H;(C2sH1s02)s or C3:Hs- 
(CosH;,0.)3, in crystals, melting at 76.5 
degrees. 

The three corresponding melissins 
were also prepared of the formule C;Hs- 
(OH) 2(CsoHs,02), melting at 92 degrees; 
C;H;(OH)(Csc0Hs,O2)2, melting at 93 
degrees; and C;H;(Cs.H;s,O2)s, melting 
at 89 degrees. 


—__—- — 


Some Aspects of Technical Phar- 
macy.* 


By CHARLES E. PARKER, 
East Orange, N. J. 

‘“* Among the druggists in the United States, 
who in number amount to some thousands, 
there are individuals of eve1y grade of qualifi- 
cations ; some educated chemists, many men of 
moderate attainments in science, and_ more 
whose knowledge is chiefly confined to the art 
of making money.” 

This classification of American phar- 
macists of 40 odd years ago is the intro- 
duction to a series of essays by Prof. 
Edward Parrish, reciting the knowledge 
of exact science required in pharmacy, 
and the professional nature of the duties 
and responsibilities pertaining to the 
business, and pointing out the need of 
more complete organization as a means 
of combatting the then prevailing evils, 
namely, ‘‘ The undue reduction of prices, 
the sale of quack medicines in place of 
standard preparations of our own manu- 
facture, and the failure to secure from 
physicians a due regard to the rights and 
immunities of apothecaries.’’ 


TWO SIDES TO THE PRACTICE OF 
PHARMACY. 


The practice of pharmacy, as a depart- 
ment of applied science intimately asso- 
ciated with the public health, has two 
essential sides—the commercial and the 
professional. The commercial side has 
for its function the maintenance and 
increase of the material prosperity of the 
business as in other mercantile pursuits. 
The professional side is, theoretically, 
charged with most weighty and honor- 
_ responsibility for service to the pub- 

ic. 
Notwithstanding the systems of fees 
and honorariums associated with profes- 
sional services, it is a time-honored view, 
which still commands approbation, that 
such services are not of the nature of a 
mere commodity, and their value can not 
be adequately expressed in a money equiv- 
alent. The pharmacist, however, re- 
ceives no direct recompense for his pro- 
fessional services, and therefore, justly, 
claims from the public some commercial 
privileges. On this fact, and on the 
propriety of protecting the public against 
unskilled and incompetent pharmacists, 
is based the enactment of our numerous 
pharmacy laws, which it must be admit- 
ted owe their existence to the influence 
of the pharmacists themselves, and to 
the indifference rather than the interest 
of the general public. They have yet to 
be tried in the forum of public opinion, 
and there is still a reasonable doubt how 


*Read at the meeting of the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society and printed through 
the courtesy of the society. 





the ‘‘dear people ’’ will appreciate the 
solicitous efforts of the pharmacists in 
their behalf and whether they will not 
condemn them with attempts at offensive 
class legislation, now so common and 
indefensible. 

The following quotation is froma New 
York newspaper: 


A STATE BOARD OF UNDERTAKERS. 


The Legislature established what was virtu- 
ally a State Board of Chiropodists last year, by 
the passage ef a silly act to incorporate the 
Pedic Society of the State of New York. It is 
now asked to establish a State Board of Under- 
takers. As no person can enter upon the * prac- 
tice of chiropody ” in the future without the 
license of the Pedic Society, so it is proposed 
that no person shall hereafter engage in the 
‘practice of undertaking” without a license 
from the Board of Undertaking Examiners of 
the State of New York. 

The desires of a private corporation or volun- 
tary association, however (such as the New 
York State Undertakers’ Association) should 
not induce the State to assume a supervision of 
the business of undertakers. We have yet to 
hear of any evils in their occupation which de- 
mand so stringent a remedy as the State inter- 
vention contemplated by this proposed law. 
On the other hand, there are serious objections 
of public policy to the constant increase in the 
number of State officers and official organiza- 
tions. We have too many State boards in New 
York already. The various professions and 
pursuits over which they have jurisdiction are 
being regulated to death. Legislation of this 
sort is making life burdensome by the complex- 
ity of the innumerable rules which are pre- 
scribed to control and limit human action, not 
in respect to matters of real importance, but in 
regard to the pettiest details of existence. 

Instead of establishing a State Board of Un- 
dertakers the Legislature had better constitute 
itself into a State board to bury bad bills. 

In this connection it may be noted that 
organizations representing the opticians 
and the horseshoers have applied for 
similar legislation to regulate their occu. 
pations. 

A drug paper says: ‘‘ A raking fire is 
still kept up by the daily press of Wis- 
consin against that provision of the new 
pharmacy law which restricts the sale of 
all medicines to registered pharmacists. ”’ 

An Oshkosh paper has this to say: 

The sale of Pond’s Extract, Rough on Rats, 
vaseline, listerine or Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a 
simple business transaction, requiring abso- 
lutely no medical or scientific knowledge or 
training whatever. But in order to confine the 
business to a few, and me 3 the prices up, the 
druggists slyly procure the passage of a law 
making it a penal offence to sell such goods any- 
where but ina drug store. Suppose the boot 
and shoe men should get the Legislature to pass 
alaw prohibiting the sale of boots and shoes 
except in stores where the proprietor had served 
an apprenticeship as a cobbler! Or how would 
it doif the grocers should combine and secure 
the passage ofalaw shutting out the sale of 
groceries from all stores except those owned by 
men who had served seven years driving a 
grocery wagon. A law confining the sale of dry 
goods to those stores which were owned by men 
who could tell linen from cotton in the dark 
would be just as sensible. All such legislation 
is unjust and absurd, because it is designed to 
promote monopoly to favor a certain class and 
to cheat the public. 


MONEYED INTERESTS INVOLVED. 


There are not wanting large advertis- 
ing interests and moneyed enterprises, 
nourished and built up by the mistaken 
complaisance of pharmacists themselves, 
which are interested in procuring a pop- 
ular verdict of the above character. So 
great is the prejudice against class legis- 
lation that until a general understand- 
ing of the public utility of professional 
pharmacy laws obtains it will be difficult 
to effectually enforce them without 
arousing a dangerous antagonism. 

Pharmacy is in a formative condition, 
and in the future may have more to ask 
in the way of legal protection than it 
has had in the past. 

The modern pharmacist succeeds to 
all the responsibilities and obligations of 
the ancient apothecary without opposi- 
tion, but his utmost efforts have not 


preserved to him his inheritance of 
former privileges and emoluments. In 
some countries, where legal restriction of 
competition confers a limited monopoly 
on existing pharmacists, the situation, 
both commercial and professional, is no 
doubt better. But here, where the only 
limitation is incompetency (or lack of 
capital), a stern commercial rivalry is 
routing all our traditions. 

A prominent drug man is quoted as 
saying: ‘“‘. . . . There can be no 
question but that the drug trade is pass- 
ing through an evolution, and that there 
is a readjustment in process which, ac- 
cording to present appearances, will end 
in the survival of the fittest, and this 
means a very material reduction in the 
present number of retail distributors of 
drugs and medicines. . . As the 
general dealers have more and more en- 
croached upon the retail druggists, by 
putting in their stock medicines which 
are sold at cost, the druggist has been 
forced more and more to add to bis stock 
goods that were formerly carried by de- 
partment stores only. Thus we find that 
in the large cities what were formerly 
drug stores have to some extent become 
general stores, and this change we believe 
will go on; while on the other hand a 
limited number of pharmacies will be 
established in each city confining them- 
selves entirely and exclusively to phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals. 

The nostrum trade, like vice— 

** “ A monster of so frightful mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen : 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
—has inflated the volume of the drug 
business and multiplied the number of 
dispensers, and now threatens to leave 
them to inevitable collapse. But that 
would not be the collapse of pharmacy. 


EXPANSION OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
EDUCATION, 


Though commercial evils have done 
more in the last decade to bring about 
organization than professional enthusi- 
asm in all the preceding years, there is 
abundant proof that professional stand- 
ing, with technical skill at its command, 
is recognized as a leading element in 
the pharmacist’s success. Witness the 
magnificent expansion of pharmaceutical 
education in this country both in means 
and application of instruction. The sci- 
entific attainments of the average drug- 
gist must be far greater than they were 
in Parrish’s time, and constantly im- 
proving as the proportion of educated 
pharmacists increases. Why, then, do we 
not see a corresponding improvement in 
professional standing ? Why does it not 
receive popular recognition ? 


THE DISPENSING PHARMACIST. 


Technical skill is of no use to the pro- 
fessional side of pharmacy unless it is 
used, and used for the public welfare as 
well as that of its possessor. The dis- 
penser is the typical pharmacist. But 
where in former years his sphere included 
many activities and much manipulative 
expertness in the preparation of drugs, 
and even the production of many ,of 
them, the modern tendency is for him to 
become a mere compounder and dis- 
penser. Of course he is expected to know 
how, but actually is seldom required to 
perform the operations once a matter of 
constant routine. Step by step the pro- 
ductive processes of his little laboratory 
have been transferred to the works of 
large manufacturers. Year by year the 
pharmaceutical improvements and useful 
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inventions which would once have con- 
ferred reputation and profit upon the 
dispensing pharmacies where they origi- 
nated, have found a better market 
through these same manufacturers. 

It is true that some pharmacists have 
successfully resisted this tendency, 
greatly to their credit, and, it is to be 
hoped, to the prosperity of their busi- 
ness. That the pharmacist can make 
most of his own preparations is admitted, 
and some very trustworthy writers figure 
out a profit in it; but the fact remains 
that the average one does not do it, and 
probably will not. The most obvious con- 
clusion is that he thinks he can spend 
his time to better advantage. 

In addition, it is to be considered that 
some of the requisites of modern phar- 
macy are of a nature involving the use 
of expensive machinery and large plant, 
which places their production quite be 
yond the reach of the pharmacy. 


THE LARGE MANUFACTURER. 


We have become too familiar with the 
competitive success of consolidated sys- 
tematic effort to regard this development 
of manufacturing pharmacy as anomal- 
ous or unnatural. It is to be expected 
that it will draw to itself capital, busi- 
ness ability and technical skill, and as its 
tendency is not hostile to the public wel- 
fare the futility of direct opposition to 
it is apparent. The remedy, if there be 
one, must be of the similia similibus 
curantur order, otherwise we shall con- 
tinue to see the manufacturing labora- 
tories the main theater of pharmaceutical 
research and technical advance and the 
field of the dispensing pharmacist gradu- 
ally yielding to the interests which en- 
croach upon it. 


DIVISION INTO CLASSES. 


Again, among the pharmacies them- 
selves, especially in cities, there are indi- 
eations of a plane of cleavage. Business 
competition is sharp, and we hear rumors 
of many pharmacies being owned or con- 
trolled by wholesale houses or others 
whose interests are purely commercial. 
Such circumstances favor the total ex- 
tinction of professionalism. In a similar 
way the owners of certain proprietary 
articles in England are endeavoring to 
protect retailers against the cutters on 
the theory that the retailers are their 
agents. Is it strange that people judge 
such pharmacists on a commercial basis ? 

On the other hand, it is in the city that 
the highest type of the modern pharmacy 
is developed, where no nostrums are 
sold, where their preparations are largely 
home-made, where the manufacturing 
laboratory is well appointed and where 
the skill of the pathologist and research 
analyst is at the service of the public. 
Here, where the dispenser has at com- 
mand all the resources of technical expe- 
rience, professional pharmacy may find 
its opportunity. 

But there is not food for many big fish 
in the pharmaceutical pond. and if the 
little fish would not be swallowed they 
must seek shallow water or organize de- 
fence. An association of druggists in the 
West has engaged in a manufacturing 
enterprise with the expectation of ac- 
complishing in combination what they 
could not do as individuals. This is 
encouraging. A successful effort of this 
sort will form a nucleus which will 
attract ability and skill, and pay more 
than money dividends to those who par- 
ticipate. The actual ownership and 
direction of its policy, as well as the 
distribution of its products, must react 


very favorably upon the standing of the 
individual pharmacist. 


RESEARCH SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 


Another possible field for combined 
enterprise is that of research and analy- 
sis, which may well be associated with 
manufacturing as is often the case now 
with private enterprises. We hear it 
suggested that what pharmacy needs is 
less essay writing and more research. 
This may be very desirable for the dis- 
penser, but it is useless to expect him to 
do much research worthy of the name 
under present circumstances. Amateur 
efforts score few real hits nowadays. Suc- 
cess is generally the result of systematic 
concentrated effort on the part of those 
who are qualified by skill and experience. 
Research is, in fact, a specialty and 
largely the province of experts. Unless 
pharmacists, through organization, pro- 
mote this work at the hands of special- 
ists, and take it under their collective 
control and patronage, the work will 
continue to be done, with few excep- 
tions, by the schools and by manufactur- 
ing concerns of purely commercial char- 
acter. 

The Research Laboratory of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain is a 
very creditable and successful undertak- 
ingof this sort. 

As to analytical and other technical 
work necessary to assure the identity, 
purity and strength of drugs, it is 
not impossible that pharmacists may 
in self defence be compelled to adopt 
some collective plan for discharging 
a duty which is so difficult of indi- 
vidual performance. To anticipate and 
voluntarily meet this necessity would be 
far more progressive and professional. 


DUTIES OF THE PHARMACIST. 


We are familiar with the stock argu- 
ments why the druggist is entitled to the 
exclusive sale of powerful drugs—how 
his technical skill enables him to know 
their quality and professional honor 
binds him in his transactions to consider 
the welfare of the purchaser before his 
own profits. Suppose the public bought 
the average pharmacist at bis own price, 
confirming to him the legal protection 
and more than mere commercial profit 
he claims (and has to a considerable ex- 
tent received), and exacting, on the other 
hand, a full discharge of all those duties 
to the public on which his privileges are 
based. How many pharmacists are able 
to truly vouch for the drugs they dis- 
pense? How many make any more 
elaborate test than looking at them, or 
base their judgment on anything but ap- 
pearance? Suppose all our American 
pharmacies were to-morrow submitted 
to such an official inspection of their 
stock and appointments as is customary 
in Germany, or suppose their transac- 
tions were tested by the food and drug 
inspection of England. With how large 
ashareof public confidence would A meri- 
can pharmacy emerge from the ordeal ? 


THE RESULT IN OHIO. 


Recent events in Ohio, perhaps, fore- 
shadow the answer to these questions. 
The numerous convictions of pharma- 
cists for violation of the food and drug 
laws have provoked much bitterness and 
resentment. Pharmacy as a profession 
has been measurably humiliated and dis- 
credited before the people, and its influ- 
ence in Ohio has received an apparent 
setback. Itis recognized that pharma- 
cists as guardians of the purity and 
genuineness of drugs (andif they will 
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assume the duty, of foods also) cannot 
become apologists for adulteration, and 
in the long run pharmacy in Ohio will 
be all the better for this reverse. Itisa 
potential victory. But how much better 
it would have been if by organized col- 
lective buying and expert examination 
in the laboratories of their societies, these 
pharmacists could not only have met the 
trial with success, but actively supported 
and promoted the pure food and drug 
movement. That is their natural pre- 
rogative, but if they will not exercise it 
it may be withdrawn. Theadvantage of 
an aggressive and progressive spirit in 
this matter is obvious. If organization 
has become sufficiently cohesive to do 
effectual work here is a fieJd for its 
labors. 

But the collective promotion of tech- 
nical pharmacy will not restore public 
confidence in pharmacy asa profession 
unless public duty is construed in a lib- 
eral sense and steadily kept in view. 
With the individual, a large sense of his 
responsibilities and a conscientious dis- 
charge of them may sometimes lose him 
sales, but in the long run will inure to 
his advantage. To direct the energies of 
a co-operative laboratory exclusively to 
the ends of private gain would be to de- 
feat its best prospects. The benefit would 
be far reaching if, as far as possible, all 
the interests of public health as well as 
all the technical affairs of pharmacy 
should there find con-ideration and fur- 
theranco. 


Papers Read at the Philadelphia 
College. 
The sixth regular pharmaceutical 


meeting of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy was held in the museum of 
the college, on March 17. E. M. Boring 
presided. The first paper, entitled ‘‘ A 
Proximate Analysis of Polygala Senega,’’ 
was read by J. Henry Schroeder. Pro- 
fessor Trimble remarked upon the pro- 
portion of albuminoid matter, stating 
that 20 per cent. is rather a large amount 
to find in roots, and that itis probably 
stored as reserve material. Professor 
Lowe also thought this to be the case, as 
the drug contains neither starch nor 
inulin. Lyman F. Kebler read the next 
paper, which was entitled ‘‘ Laboratory 
Notes,’’ and under this head he included 
results of experiments with oil of cassia, 
elm bark, ipecac root, potassium iodide, 
reduced iron and saffron. These experi- 
ments were mostly for the purpose of 
detecting impurities and adulterations. 
Mr. Kebler found that benzene extracted 
the coloring matter from air-dry saffron, 
which contains about 14 per cent. of 
moisture, more readily than it did from 
the drug previously deprived of moisture. 
Professor Trimble did not think that 
the amount of moisture in the air-dry 
drug would interfere with the action of 
the benzene, and that the failure to dis- 
solve the coloring matter in the latter 
instance was probably due to a change 
caused during the process of drying. 
Wallace Procter spoke of a spongy 
gray iron which was formerly much 
used, and which was quite pure in most 
respects, except a slight contamination 
of sulphide. Professor Remington said 
that this product was manufactured by 
L. Martin & Co. of New York, and 
that the presence of a small percent- 
age of sulphide was owing to insufficient 
washing of the ferrous carbonate used in 
its manufacture. The sulphide was 
changed into hydrogen sulphide when 
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brought into contact with the liquids of 
the stomach, causing unpleasant eructa- 
tions. 


PROFESSOR REMINGTON ON THE OHIO 
PURE FOOD LAW. 


Professor Remington also referred to 
the difficulties which the Ohio Food and 
Dairy Commssioners have gotten into on 
account of the stand they have taken in 
regard to the pharmacopeeial require- 
ments, or to the construction which they 
have put upon the food laws of the State. 
He said the important question to be 
considered was the kind and amount of 
impurity, and whether it would interfere 
with the physiological action of the drug 
containing it, and mentioned in this con- 
nection the needlessly high standard of 
the tests for the alkaloidal salts of cin- 
chona, the unnecessary expenses incurred 
in removing the last 1 or 2 per cent. of 
moisture from ether, and the presence of 
potassium carbonate in potassium iodide, 
which is an advantage rather than an 
objection. 


BOTANICAL NOTES 


Professor Lowe read a paper entitled 
** Botanical Notes.’’ His paper was ac- 
companied by specimens of Japan and 
Indian aconite roots, stems of Magnolia 
glauca, the leaf scars and axillary buds 
together forming a striking resemblance 
to the human face in miniature; roots of 
Apocynum androsemifolium, and Apocy- 
num cannabinum, and a dried specimen 
of Anthemis nobilis, which was peculiar 
in that a number of the stems had grown 
together. forming one large stem. 


ECONOMIC USES OF OPUNTIA VULGARIS. 


Miss Bertha L. De Graffe read an in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘ Opuntia Vulgaris.”’ 
The economical uses of the plant were 
considered, it being grown in the South 
for he¢ges, and also used for feeding cat- 
tle. The juice of the fruit, which isa 
beautiful purplish-red color, is used for 
coloring wine. Accompanying the paper 
were specimens of the plant and fruit 
and photographs of the same, and alsoa 
sample of an aqueous extract of the color- 
ing substance. It was stated that am- 
monia changes the color, and could 
probably be used for detecting this sub- 
stance in wine 

NEUTRAL BASHAM’S MIXTURE. 


Mr. Boring wished to know what is 
understood by a neutral Basham’s mix- 
ture. F. W. Haussmann said that this 
was a presciption of a certain physician 
who wishes the acetic acid omitted from 
the preparation, and also that he desires 
four times the iron strength of the offi- 
cial preparation. 

NEW SPECIMENS. 


Professor Trimble called attention to 
the following named specimens: Liquor- 
ice seeds, which were purchased in New 
York City for 20 cents per ounce and were 
intended for planting; two samples of 
kino, which were presented by Baron 
Ferd. von Mueller of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and were from Eucalyptus regnans 
and Eucalyptus globulus respectively ; 
two samples of tungsten ore, known as 
schielite and wolframite (presented by 
Mr. Bullock); a sample of an Egyptian 
sugar from vacuum pan and centrifugal, 
polarizing 99 per cent.. one of a Mexican 
sugar which resembles maple sugar, and 
one which came from Guadaloupe. 

A FILTER FOLDER AND OBJECTIONABLE 
ADVERTISING. 

Professor Remington presented, on be- 

half of Chas. Bullock, a filter folder 


which was of French manufacture, and 
was introduced into this country about 
35 years ago. It seems to have no other 
value than that of a museum specimen. 
Professor Trimble read a ‘‘ Note on Dis- 
tilled Water,’’ by Prof. J. U. Lloyd, 
referring to some statements made ina 
former paper on this subject. Professor 
Ryan considered it important to direct 
the attention of druggists to a kind of 
advertising which might cause a reflec- 
tion on themselves. Some wholesale 
firms put up packages of compressed 
herbs and inclose with the packages 
pamphlets which are extremely objec- 


tionable. 
— - 


Higher Education for Pharma- 
cists.* 


By Pror, JosepH P. REMINGTON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The American Medical Association has 
a deep interest in the education of the 
pharmacist. Withimproved methods and 
extended courses in the great medical 
schools, with the practices of medicine 
and pharmacy ever widening and devel- 
oping, it must follow that better educa- 
tion for the pharmacist and more of it is 
imperatively demanded. 

The first organized effort in America 
to instruct those who had entered the 
drug business resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy in 1821. Since then colleges have 
been established in New York, Balti- 
more, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, Louisville, Toronto, 
Montreal, Washington, Pittsburg, St. 
Louis, lowa City, St Paul, Lawrence 
(Kan.), Ann Arbor (Mich.), Madison 
(Wis.), Atlanta. Albany, Newark, Co- 
lumbus, Ada (Ohio), Lebanon (Ohio), 
Lafayette (Ind.), Richmond, Scio (Ohio), 
New Orleans, Nashville and Detroit. 
The first years of all of these institutions 
were struggles for existence; the difficul- 
ties which were encountered were seri- 
ous, and if it had not been for a little 
band of faithful, self-sacrificing friends 
of education, the efforts would have died 
from lack of appreciation. In looking 
back to these early days and in consider- 
ing the educational work of the present, 
one remarkable fact stands out so promi- 
nently that it cannot be overlooked —the 
elevation of pharmacy has been due al- 
most entirely to the unaided efforts of 
pharmacists themselves, for the desire 
for self-improvement has been the motive 
which gave life in the early struggles and 
which to day successfully supports the 
work. 


NO ENDOWMENTS FOR PHARMACY, 


Seventy-five years ago all that was 
deemed necessary to qualify one to prac- 
tice pharmacy was a certian number of 
years’ apprenticeship to the owner of a 
shop who had acquired his knowledge as 
he best could, by picking it up from an 
older person and from the few books 
which were then accessible. It is a sur- 
prising fact that not a single college has 
ever been endowed, and up to the pres. 
ent time practically nothing in the way 
of bequests from philanthropic friends of 
education has been received for these col- 
leges. They are supported almost entire- 
ly by the fees of the students, and none 
of these students are compelled to enter 


* Read in the Section on Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, at the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the American Medical Association, at Balti- 
more, Md., May 7-10, 1895. 
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the colleges to acquire an education, but 
attend solely because they realize the 
value of systematic technical knowledge 
in aiding them in the practice of their 
profession. Millions of dollars have been 
poured into the coffers of the great uni- 
versities and medical schools to carry on 
their work. by public spirited citizens, 
and State aid is often secured for them; 
but while every one must recognize that 
general education is of the highest impor- 
tance in developing our race, it is an as 
tounding fact that pharmacy, which 
every one admits demands education of 
a special character and of a high order, 
has been left without any material assist- 
ance from public spirited citizens out- 
side of the profession itself; and this in 
the face of the evident proposition that 
this special education is primarily for the 
security of the public and the saving of 
human life. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE LAWS REGU- 
LATING THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND 
PHARMACY. 

The public mind is filled with horror 
and the editorial ink of the newspapers 
of the land is lavishly spent, when an 
unfortunate error in compounding a pre- 
scription sacrifices a life. But in the 
writer's knowledge never once has the 
editor of a public paper advocated the 
endowment of institutions of learning 
for the education of those members of 
the community into whose hands the 
safety of the lives of the public is com. 
mitted. At the present time the build- 
ings, property and equipment of the forty 
educational institutions for teaching 
pharmacy amount to several million dol- 
lars, and the credit for establishing and 
carrying forward this work must be given 
to whom it belongs, *‘ the pharmacists 
themselves. ”’ 

Of late years, pharmacy laws have been 
passed in nearly every State in the Union, 
but these laws differ in one essential par- 
ticular from those which guard the prac- 
tice of medicine. In the latter case the 
State board of medicine compels the can- 
didate to show evidence that he has been 
systematically educated in a medical col- 
lege, by requiring him to produce a 
diploma, and then forcing him to pass an 
examination before a State board, but no 
pharmacy law has ever been passed in 
this country which compels a pharmacist 
to be a graduate of a college of phar- 
macy, before passing an examination. 
The pharmacist is permitted to practice 
and conduct a drug store if he passes 
successfully a State board examination. 
In some of the States these examinations 
are of a most trivial and imperfect, char. 
acter, and this condition of affairs has 
resulted in giving a legal standing toa 
large majority of those practicing phar- 
macy to-day, who have never been sys- 
tematically educated at a college or uni- 
versity, and many of those who once 
secure their license to practice from the 
State board, stop there and never take 
the time, nor undergo the expense of 
obtaining a college diploma; in other 
words, ‘‘ they get as little as the law al- 
lows.’’ But notwithstanding these ad 
verse circumstances, the colleges of phar- 
macy are crowded and the facilities of 
many taxed to the utmost to give their 
students as thorough an education as is 
possible, thus proving that the better 
class acquire knowledge solely for its 
recognized value. 

THE NECESSITY FOR SYSTEMATIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

When the colleges in their early days 

were hampered by lack of means and by 
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the struggle for existence, many of the 
apprentices were encouraged by their pre- 
ceptors to stay away from the colleges, 
because of the argument that the pre- 
ceptor could teach them more pharmacy 
behind the counter than the college pro- 
fessor could from the lecture table; but 
this idea, although still prevalent in some 
localities, has largely given way since the 
colleges have proved their ‘*‘ reason for 
being ’’ through the results which have 
been accomplished, and the student him- 
self now feels that he can acquire a bet- 
ter knowledge of the underlying princi- 
ples of his profession by availing himself 
of systematic instruction in the colleges, 
and moreover by supplementing this by 
drug store experience. The immense ad- 
ditions to the materia medica and the 
enormous exploiting of new remedies 
have largely added to this condition, and 
we thus have an explanation of the gen- 
eral prosperity of these institutions. But 
there has also come with this a deeper 
sense of responsibility on the part of the 
colleges and a-sure determination to 
broaden and strengthen the foundation 
and to add to the superstructure, while 
at the same time demolishing that which 
has become superannuated or has out- 
lived its usefulness. 


THE PHARMACIST’S EDUCATION, 


In the demand for higher education it 
must ever be recognized that thorough- 
ness in the essentials must never be sac- 
rificed, and hence better methods for 
grounding the student in the underlying 
principles of every-day practice have the 
first care. Renewed attention is contin- 
ually directed toward preliminary educa- 
tion. The key to this subject is unques- 
tionably found at the very beginning. 
The practice of pharmacy fortunately 
= the acquiring of pharmaceutic 

nowledge during the novitiate of the 
student; the student of pharmacy hasa 
great advantage in being able to labor at 
his profession, not only between the col- 
lege courses, but while in actual attend 
ance upon the lectures, and much instruc- 
tion can be obtained from an intelligent 
and willing preceptor; and although the 
college may afford all of the facilities at 
its disposal, the daily and hourly contact 
with the preceptor exercises an influence 
for life upon the plastic mind of the tyro. 
The importance of only engaging such 
assistants as have already shown that 
they possess a good English education, is 
of the utmost value. While it is true 
that we may have embyro Elihu Burritts 
still in existence, they must ever prove 
the exception, and the preceptor who 
stamps his own individuality upon his 
assistants must see to it that the material 
which he is to mold and fashion should 
be suitably prepared to receive the in- 
struction. If this be not done, the stu- 
dent entering college and mingling with 
his fellows is seriously handicapped, if 
not absolutely discouraged, by the diffi- 
culty of beginning a work late in life 
which should have been completed be- 
fore entering a pharmacy. 


THE PHARMACIST AND THE PHYSICIAN. 


_ The pharmacist must ever be the intel- 
ligent coadjutor of the physician, and yet 
it is recognized that preliminary educa- 
tion is the burning question in our medi- 
cal schools, and is even of greater impor- 
tance in this connection. In the higher 
education of the colleges of pharmacy 
laboratory instruction plays an impor- 
tant part, and it is in this direction that 
the future looks most promising. It is 
not intended by this to convey the im- 


pression that didactic instruction should 
be superseded, for there are a multitude 
of facts in pharmacy which can be im- 
pressed upon the minds of a hundred stu- 
dents at one time in the hearing of all, 
just as easily as upon one personally in 
the laboratory, but when didactic in- 
struction is supplemented by the prac- 
tical and personal performance of techni- 
cal work in the laboratory, the signifi- 
cance of facts is vastly enhanced, and a 
familiarity in the actual handling of ap- 
paratus is secured. 

The extension of college work to three 
full courses extending over three years 
has now become necessary to adequately 
embrace the consideration of all the 
greatly extended subjects of the lectures, 
and laboratory courses. 

The physician who looks upon the drug- 
gist merely as a purveyor of drugs and 
considers that his duty is fulfilled when 
he can simply supply patients with the 
medicine that he has prescribed, will 
doubtless in the future awake to the fact 
that he can call upon an intelligent phar- 
macist to originate a special preparation 
in order to combat a certain disease; to 
analyze various products which have 
given unsatisfactory results, to accu- 
rately perform urine analysis, or to make 
a microscopic investigation which will 
lead to important results. Thousands of 
pharmacists to day possess the necessary 
qualifications to thus aid the physician, 
and with the hearty assistance of the 
medical profession in the true scientific 
spirit of recognizing truth wherever it is 
found and in that broad liberality which 
casts aside prejudice and preconceived 
notions, the higher education of the phar- 
macist must be eagerly welcomed by the 
lovers of real progress in the medical 
profession. 


as 


Recent Determinations of Atomic 
Weights, 


F. W. Clarke has submitted the report 
of the committee of the American Chem- 
ical Society on atomic weights, and from 
this report as published in the Journal 
of the society we glean the following 
data : 

As a result of Professor Morley’s re- 
search on oxygen, which is now com- 
pleted and has been published in full by 
the Smithsonian Institution, the atomic 
weight of oxygen is announced as being 
for all practical purposes 15.88, with an 
uncertainty of less than one unit in the 
second decimal. This is practically con- 
firmed by the results published by Julius 
Thomsen, who obtained an average of 
15.869. 

The true atomic weights of helium and 
argon are still in doubt. Argon being 
given «4 density varying from 19.48 to 
20.6 by Raley and Ramsay, the density 
of 19.9 being considered by them as ap- 
proximately correct. For helium Ram- 
say gives the density 2.18, while Langlet 
assigns to it a density of 2.00. No final 
settlement of the atomicity of these two 
elements has been reached. If mon- 
atomic their atomic weights are approxi- 
mately 2 for helium and 20 for argon ; 
if diatomic, their weights are just double 
these figures. 


Below is published a table of atomic 
weight, the values being given according 
to both standards,H =1 and O = 16. Many 
of the figures are the results of new and 
complete recalculation from all avail- 
able data : 
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ATOMIC WEIGHTS ACCORDING TO THE MOST 
RECENT DETERMINATIONS. 
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Note on Commercial Litmus.* 
By D. Rainy Brown. 


The manufacture of litmus is carried 
on chiefly in Holland and is prepared 
from various species of Roccella, Vario- 
larva and Lecanora, and also from other 
lichens, for the most part natives of the 
Mediterranean and Channel Islands. 
There is very little published informa- 
tion to be had regarding the preparation 
of litmus, as the process of manufacture 
is kept in the hands of the makers, but 
the process is somewhat as follows: 

The lichens are made into a paste with 
water, and are allowed to ferment in the 
presence of ammonia, as in the prepara- 
tion of archil, When the mixture has 
acquired a purple tint, stale urine and 
potassium carbonate are added, and fer- 
mentation is then allowed to proceed 
until the blue color produced is consid- 
ered to be of the correct tint. It is stated 
that the best product is obtained in about 


* Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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40 days. The blue liquor is then mixed 
with chalk, gypsum, or sand, and, ac- 
cording to some authorities, alum, in 
order to give it consistency. After mold- 
ing into pieces of the desired dimensions 
it is more or less thoroughly dried. 

This addition of chalk, sand, gypsum 
and alum to the blue liquor, to give it 
consistency, is surely a doubtful proceed- 
ing, and very likely to be attended with 
loss of coloring matter from the forma- 
tion of an insoluble lake. It would be 
better to send the litmus into the market 
either in the form of a liquid extract 
similar to archil, or else to acidify the 
solution and precipitate the coloring 
matter with excess of alcohol, and ofter 
the product in the dry state. 

Apparently indigo is sometimes added 
in the process of manufacture to improve 
the color of the product. Idid not ob- 
serve any indications of it in the samples 
which I examined, and, if present, it 
must have been in very small quantity. 
This addition of indigo is not to be com- 
mended from the analyst’s point of view. 
Indeed, from any point of view it should 
be objected to as a sophistication, but it 
is a practice quite on a level with the in- 
definite crude and unscientific methods, 
which, so far as can be ascertained, char- 
acterize the production of the commercial 
article. Wartha suggests that the pres- 
ence of indigo might result from the fer- 
mentation of the lichens at the expense of 
the urine added. 

The blue color of commercial litmus is 
due to varying proportions of a pigment 
called azolitmin in combination with 
potash. Azolitmin is a weak acid, and 
combines with alkalies forming blue 
salts. It is soluble in water, but insolu- 
ble in alcohol. 

According to De Luynes, azolitmin may 
be prepared from orcinol by the treat- 
ment of that substance with sodium car- 
bonate and ammonia by keeping the mix- 
ture in a closed vessel with water for four 
or five days at a temperature of 60 to 80 
degrees C. On acidifying this solution 
what is considered to be pure azolitmin 
is precipitated; this substance is soluble 
in alcohol, and nearly insoluble in water 
(Allen, ‘‘ Comm. Organic Analysis,”’ vol. 
lii., part i., page 325 

The substance which 1 have separated 
and consider as azolitmin was quite solu- 
ble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. It 
cannot, therefore, be the same substance 
as that described by De Luynes as azolit- 
min, but it is undoubtedly the coloring 
matter of litmus, and agrees with the 
descriptions of that substance given by 
Kane (Royal Soc. Trans., 1840, p. 298) 
and Wartha (Berichte, 9, D. 217) 

Besides azolitmin there are three other 
coloring matters in litmus—spaniolitmin 
(which occurs very rarely), erythrolein 
and erythrolitmin, but as they are of no 
value as indicators they need not be spo- 
ken of here. 

I have estimated the azolitmin in nine 
samples of commercial litmus and get 
fairly constant results from each sample. 
The finely powdered sample is exhausted 
with boiling water so long as any color- 
ing matter is extracted; the water ex- 
tract is evaporated to small bulk, and 
after acidifying with acetic acid, the 
evaporation is continued until the ex- 
tract is nearly to dryness. The object of 
adding acetic acid is to form potassium 
and ammonium acetates, which are both 
soluble in alcohol. A large excess of 85 
per cent. alcohol is added to the acidified 
solution, which precipitates the azolitmin 
in a crude state; after standing for 12 
hours the precipitate is collected on a 


filter, and when dry is washed through, 
with the smallest possible quantity of 
boiling water, into alcohol. After stand 
ing over night the precipitate is filtered 
off, and is dried and weighed. 

In order to check the results the sam- 
ples were reassayed by a slightly differ- 
ent method. The finely powdered sample 
was heated on a water bath with excess 
of acetic acid, and it was then exhausted 
with warm alcohol; the residue insoluble 
in alcohol is extracted with boiling wa- 
ter, which, dfter evaporating to small 
bulk, is precipitated with alcohol in large 
excess. ‘lhe precipitate is collected, and 
after exhausting with warm alcohol, is 
dried and weighed. The products ob- 
tained were free from inorganic matter. 





Per cent.|Percent. azolitmin 
Per cent. insoluble 
Sample. moisture. in boiling 
water. (Ist assay. 2d assay. 
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According to the only analysis I have 
seen (Mitchell, Chem. News, 1876, p. 140), 
litmus is stated to contain 2.2 per cent. 
of azolitmin. 

Seven samples—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8— 
give an average of 4.6 per cent., which 
is a much higher percentage than that 
found by Mitchell. It will at once be 
seen that Nos. 5 and 9 contrast strongly 
with all the others. They both indicate 
a high percentage of moisture, a low per- 
centage of insoluble matter, and a high 
percentage of azolitmin. Even to look at 
they appeared to contain a much larger 
percentage of pigment, and one naturally 
concludes that the process by which they 
were prepared must have been different 
from and superior to that of the others, 
It will also be seen that the lower the 
percentage of moisture in the samples, 
the higher is the percentage of insoluble 
matter, and the lower is the percentage 
of azolitmin. This seems to indicate that 
the quantity of chalk, gypsum, etc., add- 
ed to the blue liquor to give it consist- 
ency is not regulated in any uniform way. 
The insoluble matter ranges from 46-89.8 
per cent., and surely it ought not to be 
difficult to attain a higher and more uni- 
form standard for commercial litmus 
than the results found indicate. 

In the process given for the prepara- 
tion of litmus solution in the appendix to 
the B.P., it is directed to boil the pow- 
dered litmus with successive quantities 
of alcohol, and then to make a water so- 
lution. The treatment with alcohol will 
remove erythrolein, erythrolitmin and 
ammonium carbonate, and the water ex- 
tract will contain azolitmin and potas- 
sium carbonate. The presence of the 
latter is objectionable, because by its al- 
kalinity it may affect the analytical re- 
sult, and it will render the indicator 
much less sensitive, as the presence of 
carbonic acid in titrating interferes 
greatly with the production of the blue 
color. 

In place of the official formula I would 
suggest that a method should be given 
for the preparation of pure azolitmin, of 
which a suitable solution could readily 
be prepared. 


The Chemical Laboratories of 
Germany.* 
By Pror, A. B. Prescott, 
University of Michigan. 


In the increase of chemical science it 
is evident that Germany is, and has been 
for a generation or more, the most pro- 
ductive country in the world. Her con- 
tributions to the common stock are and 
have been the most abundant. This is 
not to say that Germany leads the other 
countries at all points. 

Of a truth the world is one in chemistry 
as it is in any other branch of learning. 
The working literature of the investi- 
gating chemist in any country is inade- 
quate if it does not contain, besides the 
publications of Germany, those of Eng- 
land and the United States, France and 
Italy, Austria, Holland, and other na- 
tions—embodying communications from 
laboratories in all the countries of civil- 
ization. If yon set out by course of 
chemical work to find an answer to any 
unsettled question, however new and un 
tried your project of work may seem to 
be, the library will probably reveal that 
some one in some laboratory, not always 
in Germany, has either furthered or fore- 
stalled your modest effort. The chem- 
ists of the Continent say with emphasis 
that they must read English, and must 
have the publications of both England 
and America. If we are looking for the 
unification of mankind, we find it in the 
literature of the investigator. So the 
chemical library of this university, in 
nine out of ten of its volumes, is identical 
with the chemical library of a university 
in Germany or in Switzerland. 


AMERICANS AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The German universities, it is well 
known, are strongly attractive to the grad- 
uate-students of the whole world, especial- 
ly to those of countries beyond the Conti- 
nent, and perhaps most to those of the 
United States. Among the causes of the 
attraction we may name their freedom 
of study, permitting concentration of 
labor upon the leading subject; their 
organization for research by the student, 
under direction of a professor; their re- 
pute for large scientific production, and 
the eminence of their professors. In 
what sense laboratories are, in them- 
selves, the attraction to students in the 
sciences, will appear as we goon. Twelve 
of the more attractive universities, with 
five polytechnic schools, registered last 
year 373 students from the United States 
at one time. Sixteen per cent. of these, 
or 59 Americans, took chemistry as a 
leading study. About half as many, or 
8 per cent. of all, were registered for 
biological or natural sciences as the 
major study. In philosophy there were 
nearly as many as in chemistry—indeed 
there were more if the polytechnic schools 
are included.+ Medicine obtained the 
highest American number, t 75; chemistry 
the next highest, 59; philosophy, 51; the- 
ology, 18; law, 8. 

Again, we find the students from the 
United States, in ratio to the students 
from Germany and all other countries, 
number as 1 to 65, for the 17 before men- 
tioned centers of study. The United 
States send to Germany about two and 
one-half times as many students as Great 


* The Phi Chi Communicator. 

+In the twelve universities there were 51 
Americans in philosophy against 39 in chem- 
istry. 

tif Vienna were included the number in 
medicine would be proportionately increased 
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Britain does. Of the English students 
fully one half are in chemistry, yet these 
are athird less numerous than the Ameri- 
cans in the same subject. Japan and 
the other Asiatic countries had last year 
only 45 students in the above mentioned 
German universiti2s—perhaps fewer than 
there were from the same countries in 
American universities. Among the 4,735 
university students at Berlin, France 
sends 3; Russia, 154; America, 147. 


STUDENT PARTISANSHIP. 


Ina German university, among students 
working together in any subject, there 
are sure to be many men who have worked 
in the same subject in other universities. 
They canvass freely, one with another, 
the qualities, methods and characteristics 
of the professors under whom they have 
elsewhere worked, and recount the col- 
lege history of this subject, in its educa- 
tional bearings, as gained at first, second 
or third hand from the chief universities 
of theempire. With more or less warmth 
of partisanship the men contest with each 
other for their individual preferences 
among universities and professors all 
over the Continent, yet chiefly within 
the confines of this leading subject to 
which they are all devoted. They are 
somewhat indifferent to the teachers of 
other branches; they have the lighter 
pleasantry about personalities in the 
faculty, as the men have in other coun- 
tries; but as regards the various univer- 
sity leaders in their own subject, they 
are always ready to speak with candor, 
and often with zeal. Therewith fre- 
quently appears a zealous discussion of 
methods, theories and procedures, not 
without partisan obstinacy, but all yield- 
ing an endless fund of information con- 
cerning what is done in the several cen- 
ters of study, and the authorities as they 
are known to be. 

Each chemical laboratory is known for 
its director in person; for its ‘‘ ausseror- 
dentliche’’ professors, and “ privatdo- 
centen,’’ severally and in a body; for the 
efficiency and working excellence of the 
building and its appliances; and for the 
general repute of the university to which 
it belongs. Each chemical laboratory is 
valued for the standing and helpfulness 
of those who direct the ‘‘ arbeiten’’ for 
graduation, and for the interest of lect- 
ures given there. 


LECTURES AND LABORATORIES. 


In most universities the director gives 
the cardinal course of lectures, five times 
or even six times a week, though both 
semesters, covering the inorganic and 
organic parts of the subject, in one class 
for all those in chemistry, in pharmacy 
and in medicine. 

In Berlin, however, the director of the 
second laboratory lectures upon inorganic 
chemistry when the director of the first 
laboratory lectures upon organic; at 
Leipsic the director of the second labor- 
atory lectures upon physical chemistry 
and special topics; and at Freiburg the 
fundamental lectures are given by an 
associate professor, while the director 
does not lecture at all. 

In the main course of lectures there is 
therefore a large number of hearers. Each 
student puts his card upon his seat, and 
there are not many absentees. The lect- 
ure-room isin the chemical building, is 
finely provided for experimental] illustra- 
tion, and this daily lecture is a sort of 
central public event for all tbe labora- 
tory. In most of the universities the 
main course of lectures is taken but once 





as a course by the chemical students, 
though the course of Victor Meyer is 
usually taken as many times as the 
student of chemistry remains years at 
Heidelberg. 


AUSGEWAEHLTE CAPITEL. 


Besides this main course of lectures, 
daily, by the director, there are very 
numerous chemical lecture courses on 
chosen chapters, ausgewaehlie Capitel, 
and divers special topics, taken any where 
from one border of chemical science to 
another, these lectures being once or 
twice or three times a week elected by a 
small number of the advanced workers, 
sometimes less than six, and sometimes 
more than ten in number, each course 
being offered by a privatdocent, or an 
associate professor. Sometimes such a 
course is given by the professor in charge. 
Thus Dr. Friedheim gives a one-hour 
course on ‘‘ Constitution of Inorganic 
Compounds,’’ Professor Schneider a one- 
hour course on ‘‘ Bismuth,’’ Dr. Wohl a 
two hour course on ‘‘ Carbohydrates,’’ 
Dr. Rimbach a one-hour course on ‘‘ Op- 
tical Methods in Chemistry,’’ Professor 
Pinner a one hour course on ‘‘ Chosen 
Chapters in Pharmacy,’’ Dr. Anwers a 
two hour course on ‘* Stereo-chemistry,”’ 
Dr. Behrend a twohour course on 
** Pyridine, Quinvoline and Thiophene.’’ 


QUIZZES. 


A colloquium, or review quiz, once or 
twice a week, is here and there an- 
nounced, as acourse separate from the 
lectures. It is intended for advanced 
students, and usually taken by those pre- 
paring for examination; often the class 
consists of six or eight members. On 
qualitative analysis, which, as a rule, is 
the first course in laboratory work, but 
few lectures are offered, and fewer taken; 
and quizzes are given by appointment in 
various ways. The same istrue of quan- 
titative analysis, except that the volu- 
metric work is more often the subject of 
a short lecture course. Class room drill, 
or regular recitation, has no place in the 
German university system; and from 
this want, in my judgment, the early 
laboratory work of the chemical student 
suffers largely. Not much is expected 
of the student’s first year in the subject 
that is to be his major study, nor at all 
of the German student's first year at the 
university. It is otherwise with a grad- 
uate student from America, who has 
worked through the beginning of his 
leading study, and who is, moreover, so 
well used to freedom in his work as not 
to be at a loss when he becomes his own 
master. 

LEADING TEACHERS. 


It is sometimes remarked by students 
in the German laboratories that their 
most eminent chemists, name in order of 
seniority, are von Baeyer, at Munich; 
Victor Meyer, at Heidelberg; and Emil 
Fischer, at Berlin. From this opinion I 
should hardly dissent, but I would add 
other names of nearly equal interest. At 
Leipsic the honored Wislicenus deserves 
the fullest admiration; and Ostwald is in 
physical chemistry the most prolific, and 
certainly the most quoted authority at 
the present time. Kekulé is still at Bonn, 
in the same laboratory that astonished 
the chemical world by its beauty when it 
was built (in 1864), and where he put 
forth the theory of closed atomic chains, 
which has been a guide in one-third of 
all the chemical work done ever since. 
Claus of Freiburg reports a great deal of 
work in a very interesting field, filling 
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no small portion of the Journal fir 
praktische Chemie. Fittig of Strassburg 
has given a great deal to chemistry. In 
organic pharmaceutical chemistry E. 
Schmidt of Marburg is prolific in work 
of exceeding interest. These are doubt- 
less the best known chemists in their 
several institutions, but there are other 
universities whose laboratories of chem- 
istry require attention. 


THE FINEST LABORATORY BUILDING IN 
EUROPE. 


The best chemical laboratory building 
in Europe at present is that at Zurich, 
Switzerland, completed eight years ago. 
The laboratory at Strassburg, built a 
little earlier, and that at Heidelberg, 
built later, rank next, being buildings of 
nearly equal excellence. The laboratory 
at Godttingen is also new, and is, I be- 
lieve, a fine building.* The Zurich lab- 
oratory cost, Professor Lunge told me, 
1,750,000 francs ( $350,000). It is on a 
commanding site, with plenty of open 
space around it. There is a curious con- 
nection of personal history with these 
four recent laboratories, which runs as 
follows: Shortly after Fittig’s laboratory 
was built at Strassburg, Victor Meyer 
and George Lunge, who were together as 
chemical professors in Zurich, shaped 
the architect’s plan for the Zurich labor- 
atory. The new building at Zurich was 
made to agree in some outline features 
with its neighbor at Strassburg, but was 
made a good deal larger and more ele- 
gant. Before the Zurich building was 
done, Victor Meyer accepted a call to 
Gottingen, to succeed the celebrated 
Wohler: and here a new laboratory was 
built for him with great enthusiasm. It 
was no sooner done, however, than Pro- 
fessor Meyer yielded to a call to Heidel- 
berg, to succeed von Bunsen, on condi- 
tion that a new laboratory be put up at 
once. Géttingen did not condone his 
desertion. He clung, however, to the 
third new laboratory he had undertaken 
within three or four years, and Heidel- 
berg hopes he will stay. In this last 
instance, however, the old laboratory of 
Bunsen was not removed. It remains as 
I first saw it in 1872, filling the corner of 
the city block on both streets, and com- 
pletely hiding from view the new build- 
ing which stands in the center of the 
block, and is connected with the old 
structure by corridors. In any one of 
these three laboratories at Strassburg, 
at Zurich or at Heidelberg, the spacious 
workrooms, the generous appointments 
for operations in all branches of chemis- 
try, and the substantial construction in 
goodly proportions throughout, were a 
delight to my eye whenever I entered 
them. 

HISTORIC LABORATORIES, 


Of still greater interest were the his- 
toric laboratories. I revisited the build- 
ing at Bonn, whose fair proportions have 
often been portrayed in miniature asa 
symbol of the era of laboratory study. 
Built in 1864 under A. W. Hofmann, 
when the latter first came back from his 
great work of 17 years in England, the 
laboratory was talked about in all lands. 
It was planned by Hofmann, who had 
been a student at Giessen when the pio- 
neer of laboratories was built for Liebig 
in 1828. In fact Hofmann’s father had 
been the university architect at Giessen. 
But Hofmann did not stay at Bonn, not 
even to start the work, for the reason that 

* The chemical laboratory of the polytechnic 


school at Aix-la Chapelle ought to be included 
in this comparison. 
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he was called to succeed Mitscherlich at 
Berlin, being himself succeeded at Bonn 
by Kekulé. August Kekulé had been 
privatdocent at Heidelberg and chemical 
professor at Ghent, when in 1865, at the 
age of 36 years, he took charge of the 
Bonn laboratory. He had been influential 
in respect to theories of molecular consti- 
tution at the world’s congress of chemists, 
held in Karlsruhe in 1860. He had com- 
menced a Lehrbuch of organic chemistry 
(1859), of which only three volumes were 
published; and though the work was 
never completed, it has become classical 
as an original treatise. About five years 
later (before 1870) he came to Bonn. 
Kekulé’s theory of closed atomic chains 
was then before the scientific world, and 
has held undisputed sway ever since. 1 
entered the laboratory at Bonn just in 
time for a lecture by Kekulé, whom I 
had not seen before. He is a man of fine 
and commanding presence, deliberate in 
manner, clear in statement, now and then 
pausing or repeating for emphasis. That 
particular morning he made no experi- 
ments on his lecture table, which, how 
ever, was well covered with material for 
illustration. Few American students go 
to Bonn for chemistry, but Professor 
Kekulé’s assistant, Mr. Parlato, was an 
American, who had taken his degree at 
Bonn. As for the interior of the labora- 
tory, I must confess that it is the worse 
for wear In 1872 it appeared to be as 
fair and orderly within as it was chaste 
and stately when seen from without. In 
1894 the workrooms and their equipment 
were not such as to be very inviting to 
the observing chemist, or to any one else. 


LABORATORIES AT BERLIN. 


At Berlin the ‘‘ First Chemical Labora- 
tory” isa plain and substantial struct- 
ure, close upon the street, and with but 
little distinction from the adjoining 
buildings on the block. It faces Georgen- 
strasse and the steam car tracks, while 
its rear adjoins the university library on 
Dorothenstrasse, a long block from the 
‘“‘Tanden.’’ The workrooms are numer- 
ous, but not spacious; some of them are 
good and some are rather shabby; there 
are many small rooms for distinct re- 
searches, and a fair provision for special 
operations. 

The library of the German Chemical 
Society is in this building; it is quite 
limited, and is suitable for laboratory 
reference only. For full chemical refer 
ence the students must needs go around 
the square to the University Library, or 
further, across the ‘‘ Linden,’’ to the 
Royal Library. The halls joining the 
several parts of the laboratory are 
tortuous, in some places dark, and in 
others beset with stairways. The main 
part of the building was erected in 1867, 
and when I saw it in 1872 it was in more 
harmonious proportions than it now is, 
though I could not ascertain just how 
the building had been enlarged. A. W. 
Hofmann was its director from the lay- 
ing of its corner stone until his death in 
May, 1892—a period of about 27 years. 
I found several American students work- 
ing there, and they regarded their oppor- 
tunities as of a high order. The Harvard 
chemical graduates go to Berlin more 
than to other laboratories in Germany. 


A YOUNG PROFESSOR. 


Professor Fischar has the largest 
chemical lecture room I have ever seen. 
It can seat over 400, about one-third 
being provided for ina gallery. About 
300 were listening to Professor Fischer’s 
lectures when I was there. 


It is remarked that Emil Fischer is 
unusually young to have been called to 
this post, the most responsible chemical 
position in Germany. 

His reports on research began in 1875, 
and soon followed thick and fast. The 
most important ones are, first, those on 
the hydrazins; then those on the xanthine 
derivatives; and, lastly and overwhelm- 
ingly, those on the sugar group. Two 
years ago he went from his working 
laboratory at Wuerzburg to the more 
executive duties at Berlin. 

HOW FISCHER LOOKS AND LECTURES. 

He is an erect man, above medium 
height, witha black full beard and a broad 
white forehead. He lectures to the 300, 
to the larger audience who are beginning 
the subject; not to the few who are in 
the chemical ‘‘arbeiten.’’ He admits 
but few articles of illustration upon his 
long lecture table; but an assistant stands 
at each end, and the few experiments 
which he introduces are made slowly, 
with a sort of sustained dramatic effect. 
He is clear and emphatic—indeed they 
speak of him as eloquent; but he leaves 
out detail, and avoids complex things. 
During the hour he does not put more 
than eight or ten formule on the board, 
each formula being a text, standing 
unerased to the end of the lecture. 

Professor Gabriel is one of Fischer's 
associates, and [ had the opportunity of 
visiting his ‘‘ colloquium ”’ on organic 
chemistry. It was ‘‘ privatissimum,”’ to 
aclass of eight or ten candidates, pre- 
paring for examination. It was a de- 
lightful quiz of an hour and a half, mainly 
on an assigned portion of the subject, 
but with free discussion, all in a logical 
development, and in a most cheerful and 
unconventional manner. The text was 
Bernthsen, which Professor Gabriel had 
in his hand, but by no means followed. 
The ‘‘ Second Chemical Laboratory ”’ is 
under the direction of Landolt, an au- 
thority in physical chemistry, and some- 
what devoted to inorganic and analytical 
work. It is an unpretentious little build- 
ing on Bunsenstrasse, a new street with 
a chemist’s name. The classes in quali- 
tative and quantitative mostly work here. 
Professor Landolt lectures on several 
subjects, and last semester had inorganic 
chemistry at the same hour taken by 
Professor Fischer for organic chemistry. 
He is not an easy lecturer, nor generally 
acceptable in a lecture room. His name 
will b3 recognized from his joint author- 
ship of Landolt and Boernstein’s tables 
of chemical constants, which we find so 
useful. 


THE CHEMISTS OF THE POLYTECHNIC, 


The ‘“‘ Polytechnicum, ”’ at Charlotten- 
burg, just at the outer border of the 
Thiergarten, the great park of Berlin, is 
closely affiliated with the university, and 
its chemical opportunities demand men- 
tion. The building is new and large, and 
both exteriorly and interiorly is worthy 
of the highest commendation. To de- 
scribe it would take an evening. It in- 
cludes various little laboratories of chem- 
istry and chemical technology, eaeh ac- 
commodating two to six workers, and 
with every known appliance for the re- 
quired operations. 

The two most eminent of the chemists 
here are Otto N. Witt, the coal tar dye 
authority, and Liebermann, the pyridine 
chemist. Witt was teaching porcelain 
production, and the building is only a 

uarter of a mile from the Royal Berlin 

orcelain Works. Professor Witt was 
one of the two German special commis- 
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sioners at the World’s Fair, and he has 
published a most entertaining report, 
embodying also an estimate of the chem- 
ical manufacturing probabilities in Amer- 
ica, and a high tribute to the chemical 
achievements of American metallurgy. 
Liebreich in pharmacology, and Kossel 
in physiological chemistry, are authori- 
ties of great interest. Tiemann on the 
chemistry of perfumes, Rimbach on 
optical methods for chemical ends, 
Traube on chemical crystallography, 
Freund on the chemistry of foods—these 
are but a few of the many chemical 
specialists whose classes are open to uni- 
versity students. 


THE GERMAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


The monthly meetings of the German 
Chemical Society are held in Professor 
Fischer’s lecture room. Here it was 
that A. W. Hofmann presided from the 
very organization of the society until his 
death. The attendance is a scattering one 
of 30 to 50 out of a large membership. 

By anew and improved arrangement 
each paper is presented in oral abstract 
by an appointed reader, if the author 
be not present hi: self. The discussions 
at the July meeting were prompt, brief 
and to the point, and 15 or 16 subjects 
were disposed of in an hour and a half. 


LEIPSIC LABORATORIES, 


At Leipsic the ‘‘ First Chemical Labor- 
atory,’’ built in the last of the sixties, 
conducts a great variety of advenced 
work, under a good corps of teachers, 
with Wislicenu- as director. The equip- 
ment is gocd, there are suffic'ent smaller 
rooms foi classificaion of me: hods, and 
there is a constant lookout for 1mprove- 
ments; but there is neither elegance nor 
a very strict maintenance of neatness. 
Wislicenus, who was rector (presiding 
officer) of t e university last year, isa 
model of helpfulness to visitors and his 
lectures are the perfection of good teach- 
ing and masterly grace. 

Tne ‘Second Chemical Laboratory,” 
that of Ostwald, the author and editor 
in physical chemistry, has not yet a 
separate building, but is quartered in 
half a dozen smaller rooms of the Agri- 
cultural Building. Ostwald gives, besides 
other lectures, a free public course of 
lectures on the forces once a week. Th; 
majority of the American ch¢ mical stu- 
dents at Leipsic when I was there were 
from the Johns Hopkins. They used the 
one laboratory or the other, just as they 
would use one or another vranch of the 
same laboratory. 


THE TEACHERS AT MUNICH, 


At Munich the chemical laboratory, 
von Baeyer’s, is on Arcisstrasse, with 
neighboring botanical grounds; and 
though not new, it is a commodious 
building, well provided for a large 
amount of the best work. It cherishes 
the working places of Liebig. who was 
there for the last 20 years of his life 
(until 1873). The chief associates of 
Baeyer are Pechmann and Kruegs* in 
analytical and inorganic chemistry, 
Koenigs and Thielein organic. Professor 
Hilger, the pharmaceutical chemist, is at 
Munich Isaw Mr. Sherman, formerly 
of Ann Arbor, and Mr. Faust, formerly 
at Baltimore, both at work as chemical 
students. I heard Professor Baeyer and 
Dr. Kruess lecture. Baeyer’s lectures 
aim at placing the foundations of his 
subject—that is, chiefly at clearly setting 


* The death of Professor Kruess has been an- 
nounced since the above was written. 
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forth the first principles of chemistry, 
and are given plainly without great illus- 
tration. The ‘‘ arbeiten ’’ in Munich are 
mostly directed by the associate profes- 
sors. I am informed that the required 
preparation for ‘‘ arbeiten’”’ is of a high 
standard. 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

The three largest of the German uni- 
versities compare as follows: 

Berlin, total 4,025, in chemistry as leading 
study 205, equal to 5 per cent. of all. 

Munich, total 3,464, in chemistry as leading 
study 140, equal to 4.19 per cent. of all. 

Leipsic, total 3,067, in chemistry as leading 
study 114, equal to 3.7 per cent. of all. 


At Heidelberg the new laboratory, to 
which I have already referred, is spacious, 
orderly andadmirably equipped. The old 
part, however, is still used throughout, 
and its interior has become very shabby. 
Professor Bunsen, now 83 years of age, 
who has given personal instruction to 
great numbers of men now eminent in 
chemistry in all parts of the world, re 
tired five years ago. 


VICTOR MEYER. 


Victor Meyer, the present director of 
the laboratory, is probably the most at- 
tractive chemical personality in Ger- 
many, both for the direction of arbeiten 
and for his lectures, which are delivered 
six times a week, at8 a.m. At the lect- 
ure table he is clear and fluent, rapid and 
orderly in experimentation; and without 
pausing for emphasis, he gives all the 
synthetic reactions in unbroken succes- 
sion, covering the board over and over 
again with a rich profusion of delinea- 
tions. Nevertheless, he holds the close 
attention of the beginners. There are as 
many chemical students from England 
and America in Heidelberg as in any two 
other German universities together. 

I visited the Freiburg Mining School, 
in Saxony, and the analytical laboratory 
of Fresenius, at Wiesbaden, both of which 
are well known to chemists. Both these 
institutions show that important chem- 
ical work can be done with simple appa- 
ratus on rough tables. At Freiburg there 
is a considerable American colony. 


WORK BY MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Before closing this cursory account of 
the laboratories of chemistry in the Ger 
man Empire, I must make mention of 
the experimental laboratories of the great 
manufacturing works. These also are 
places of research in part for publication. 
I had full opportunities in four of these 
works: 1, the ** Badische Anilin und Soda 
Fabrik,’’ at Ludwigshafen, with its 4,000 
workmen; 2, the Color Works, at Hoescht, 
3,000 hands: 3, the United Factories of 
Zimmer & Co., for cinchona alkaloids, 
at Frankfurt. and 4, the chemical works 
of Merck, at Darmstadt. The exhibits of 
several of these works were included in 
the great monument of synthetic chem- 
istry, made by German universities, in 
the educational department at the Chi- 
cago Exhibition. 

The most appreciative mutual relations 
exist between the chemical industries of 
Germany on the one hand, and her uni- 
versity chemical laboratories on the other 
h=nd. In fact the liberality of the man- 
ufactories is not confined to the universi- 
ties of their own country, as we have 
reason to know, having lately received 
gifts of large collections from two of 


the works just named, with all charges 
of transportation paid to Ann Arbor. 

In the way of investigation the Ger- 
man universities are of inestimable value 
to learning. In opportunity fcr the 
highest study they are scarcely equalled. 

It has been a great privilege to me to 
see even but alittle of the chief labora- 
tories of Europe, and I regret that my 
means of description do not enable me 
more fully to share this privilege with 


my readers. 
: — 


Boron Battery. 


The Electrical Engineer describes a new 
Austrian battery, which consists of a 
plate of zinc and one of carbon covered 
with boron, the electrolyte being a solu- 
tion of ‘‘ manganese salt and other sub- 
stances.’’ The voltage is 2 5 to 3. which 
is maintained for quite a long time; the 
cost of maintaining the battery is said to 
be 1 penny for aten hours’ run, but for 
what output is not stated The novelty 
consists in covering the carbon plates 
with boron, which is done by immersing 
them at a high temperature in a bath of 
chloride or fluoride of boron, then ina 
solution of oxalate of platinum, after 
which they are heated ina red heat in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen A plate so 
treated contains metallic boron in its 


pores. 
> 


Seeing the Invisible. 


By the use of a similar arrangement 
to that recently described by Profes- 
sor Salvioni of Perugia, A. A. C. Swin- 
ton has succeeded in rendering visible 
coins inside a closed leather purse, and 
metal instruments in a wood and leather 
case, besides being enabled to see a coin 
through a piece of wood 14 inch thick or 
a sheet of aluminum. A tape of opaque 
pasteboard was employed, with a simple 
aperture at one end, to which the eye 
was applied. The other end was provided 
with an opaque diaphragm of double 
black paper, upon the inner side of which 
was laid a piece of blotting paper im- 
pregnated with barium platino cyanide 
in a crystalline state. On holding the 
purse or other object against this dia- 
phragm and directing the rays from a 
Crookes tube upon it, a shadow of the 
coins, etc., was cast upon the platino 
cyanide paper, which fluoresced brightly 
under the stimulus of the rays, and so 
rendered visible the form of the metallic 
object. Non-metallic objects were less 
clearly seen, their greater transparency 
to the Roentgen rays causing the images 
to be more faint. 

~~ 


New Hypodermic Device. 


Robert E. Humphries, a well-known 
druggist of Irwin, Pa., and Charles O. 
Morris, a prominent dentist, also of that 
place, have bad patented an invention 
that should prove of value to physicians. 
It is a hypodermic syringe filling device, 
and consists of a rubber nipple that fits, 
air tight, around the mouth of the bottle. 
On top of this nipple there is a small cup 
which contains a very slight puncture, 
and through which the needle of the 
syringe may be inserted and not the 
smallest particle of the contents of the 
bottle will be spilled. As many of the 
anesthetics are of a very costly nature, 
and in using the syringe considerable is 
wasted, the device is said to be favorably 
looked upon by the physicians and drug- 
gists of this section who have seen it. 
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Indian Doctors of South 
America.* 


By CHAs. LEDGER. 


The Colla-Collas, Collahuayas, called 
also Chirihuanos, on the coast of Peru, 
Yungenos and Charasanis, are a very 
peculiar race. They come from the vil- 
lages in the forest-covered ravines of the 
Bolivian Province of ‘‘ Larecaja,’’ called 
Charasani, Corisata and Quirbe, also 
from Apolo Bamba in the department of 
‘*Caupolican,’’ and their knowledge of 
the virtues of herbs has been handed 
down from father to son from time im- 
memorial. They traverse the forests of 
Bolivia and of Caravaya and Cuzco in 
Peru, collecting their drugs, and then 
set out as professors of the healing art 
to exercise their calling in all parts of 
Spanish America, frequently being two 
and even four years away from their 
homes on these excursions. With their 
‘‘alforjas’’ or saddle bags of drugs on 
their backs and chests, dressed in black 
woolen breeches, a red, closely woven 
poncho, and broad brimmed black hat, 
they walk in a direct line from village 
to village and from estancia to estancia, 
exercising their calling, and penetrating 
as far as Mexico in one direction and to 
the extreme limits of the Argentine Re- 
public and Brazil on the other. 


IN THE TIME OF THE INCAS. 


Their ancestors did the same in the 
time of the Incas, and Garcilasso de la 
Vega gives some account of the medical 
treatment adopted by the ancient Peru- 
vian physicians. They were in the habit 
of letting blood, generally in the foot, 
by the ‘‘ tilcana,’’ a kind of lancet made of 
flint. They administered the powdered 
leaf of the sayri (tobacco) for headache, 
mulli (Schinus molle) for wounds, and a 
host of other simpler herbs for other ail- 
ments. The‘ Cepa caballo ’’ (Bathurst 
burr), ‘‘marsh mallows,’’ and ‘ water 
cress’’ are much used as decoctions. 
Both Garcilasso de la Vega and Acosta 
mention their knowledge of the virtues 
of sarsaparilla ; yet it is remarkable that 
the Collahuayas should never have dis- 
covered the febrifugal qualities of Cin- 
chona bark. Each professor is accom- 
panied by two or three apprentices from 
8 to 20 years of age, each carrying his 
‘‘ allforja ’’ full of roots and herbs. These 
embryo ductors are sons, nephews, or 
relatives of the ‘‘ professor.’’ At differ- 
ent times I’ve met with Collahuayas that 
had been to England, France and Spain. 
They had been taken to Europe by 
wealthy merchants and travelers, and 
after a few years returned to their na- 
tive country. The ever increasing fa- 
cilities for visiting the interior of those 
countries, as also the abundance of cheap 
proprietary medicines distributed all 
over the interior, will soon close the 
career of the ‘‘ Collahuayas.”’ 


TREATMENT OF 


In February, 1848, I was buying and 
making contracts for alpaca wool, resid- 
ing for the time in the town of Juli, one 
of the numerous towns and villages that 
surround the great Titicaca Lake, at an 
elevation of 13,000 feet, when one morn- 
ing an Indian youth was brought to the 
house suffering from a very severe attack 
of pleurisy, called by the natives ‘‘ cos- 
tado.””’ The young man was certainly 
in a most dangerous state, and I con- 
sidered it a hopeless case. A ‘‘ Colla- 


* The Chemist and Druggist of Australasia. 


PLEURISY. 
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huaya”’ doctor happened to be in the 
town, and he soon made his appearance. 
The young man was suffering very great 
pain and could barely speak. After 
examining the patient and asking a few 
questions of the party that brought him 
in a litter a distance of 30 miles, he 
asked for a pannikin, olive oil, salt 
(well sifted), and a ‘‘bracero’’ with 
lighted charcoal to be brought. He then 
measured out three tablespoonsful of 
olive oil, then two spoonsful of well 
sifted table salt. put the oil and salt into 
the pannikin, placed the latter on the 
charcoal, stirring and well mixing the 
oil and salt for exactly 20 minutes. He 
then took the pannikin off the embers, 
and as soon as the mixture was cool 
enough to drink he made the patient 
swallow the whole of the mixture. The 
patient was then carried into a room, 
put to bed, and well covered with 
blankets. Two mornings after I was 
surprised to see the young man sitting 
in the sun quite recovered, although very 
weak. He soon got quite well, and re- 
turned to his duties on the estate. Since 
that time I never traveled anywhere 
without taking with me a bottle of olive 
oil, a tin of well sifted table salt, a pan- 
nikin (copper), and spoon especially for 
use when necessary. 

I can safely say I’ve given this remedy 
with the be-t results to very many per- 
sons since then. It was no use my dis- 
claiming against being considered the 
originator of this remedy in cases of 
pleurisy. I’ve invariably stated bow and 
where I first saw its application, but go 
where one may all along the Peru, Bo- 
livian and Argentine (northern) fron- 
tiers, everywhere it is styled ‘‘ El reme- 
dio del Ingles Don Carlos ’’ (the remedy 
of the Englishman Don Carlos). I have 
spoken of what I had seen as to the efficacy 
of this remedy to many English, French 
and native doctors. The late Dr. George 
Fair of Buenos Ayres, Dr. Richard Vance 
of Tacna, Dr. Mariano Bueno of Puno, 
etc., all assured me they had‘ faith in the 
remedy.”’ This remedy might be of 
use in these colonies when, as is often the 
case, a doctor is too far off and too expen- 
sive a luxury. 

In 1850, in the month of September, I 
left Tacna for Puno, taking the upper 
road, arriving on a Saturday at Mas 
o’Cruz, while a heavy fall of snow almost 
made us lose the road, and so caused a 
flood in the river of Iavi, compelling me 
to leave the upper road and take the one 
by way of the town of Ilavi, where there 
was a ferry (now a stone bridge). At 
Ilavi the river is some 200 yards wide, and 
a large body of water falls into the 
Titicaca Lake. I arrived at about 3 p.m. 
at the town of Ilavi, going to the house of 
my old friend, Dr. Sardon, D.D., curate 
of one of the districts. As the ‘‘cura”’ 
was busy at his church, I sat down on 
one of the benches close to the entrance. 
My pack mules were unloaded, and I 
patiently waited for the cura’s return, 
when, suddenly, a Charasani Indian asked 
me, speaking in French, ‘If I was a 
Frenchman?’ I replied, in Spanish, 
*“No; Ingles.’’ He then began speak- 
ing in broken English, saying that he 
had been at Liverpool, London, Dundee 
and several other parts of Great Brit- 
ain ; that he had been taken to Europe 
by a Mr. Bell of Buenos Ayres. It was 
evident that he had been indulging too 
freely with ‘‘ chica’’ (a beer made from 
maize), and I was very glad to see my 
friend Dr. Sardon approaching, when the 
Charasani Indian went away toward the 
river. Dr. Sardon received me with the 


greatest kindness, and with the custo- 
mary hospitality invariably to be met 
with by a traveler all through the in- 
terior of those countries. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A CALLAHUAYA. 


A short time after, just as dinner was 
announced, several officers appeared. 
Introductions were gone through, ques- 
tions were asked as to what news had I 
brought from the coast, etc., and, after 
passing a pleasant evening and seeing that 
my servants and mules were well looked 
after, I retired to my room rather early, 
as I wanted to be off by 6 a.m. the next 
morning so as to arrive at the city of 
Puno next afternoon. Between 1 and 2 
o'clock I was awakened by a tremendous 
knocking at my door. Calling out to my 
servants, who were sleeping in a passage 
close to my room, and, lighting a candle, 
I was told that two officers particularly 
desired to see ‘‘ the English gentleman ”’ 
stopping at the curate’s house. They 
came into my room and said: ‘‘ The 
commandant apologizes for troubling 
you at such an unseemly hour, yet begs 
that you will do him the service to ac- 
company us to the barracks where he is 
suffering from a bleeding from the nose.’’ 
I dressed and accompanied by the officers 
and one of my servants, proceeded to the 
barracks, distant about 300 yards. On 
entering the commandant’s room, I found 
that he was an old acquaintance, Colonel 
Chamorro. In the room was also the 
Indian doctor with whom I had conversed 
during the afternoon ; he appeared to be 
in charge of two soldiers. It was told 
me that the Indian being drunk and 
quarreling with some of the soldiers had 
been arrested and was told he was to be 
recruit2d and made into a soldier. He 
protested, being a Bolivian, against being 
compelled to servein the Peruvian Army ; 
moreover, he had a passport from the 
authorities of his own country. 


*THE PRODUCTION AND CURE OF 
EPISTAXIS. 


The colonel was suffering great pain 
from toothache, and being told of the 
arrest of the Indian doctor, he had him 
brought before him The doctor pro- 
tested most vehemently against being 
arrested and made a Peruvian soldier, 
being a Bolivian The colonel asked him 
if he, being a Collahuaya, could cure 
him of the toothache from which he was 
suffering ; the doctor said he could re- 
lieve the pain. A soldier was sent to 
bring his ‘‘alforja’’ (saddle bag) of 
remedies. The soldier soon returned ac- 
companied by two lads (apprentices) 
that brought the alforjas. The doctor 
then gave a powder to the colonel and 
told him to smell it and take it as snuff ; 
in about ten minutes commenced a flow 
of blood from the nose ; the Collahuaya 
then said : ‘‘ Now, you will die. I don’t 
care what you do to me, I won’t be a 
soldier ! I can stop this bleeding, but I 
will not unless you set me free.’’ Aftera 
short time Colonel Chamorro promised to 
give the doctor his liberty if he stopped 
the bleeding. It appears the doctor then 
said, ‘‘Send for the English gentleman 
stopping at the curate’s, and if he guar- 
antees that you will set me free I will 
stop the bleeding.’’ I was then sent for 
as stated. The colonel asked me to take 
charge of the Indian and assured me that 
he would carry out the agreement. The 
Collahuaya then gave him another pow- 
der to smell, and very soon after the 
blood ceased to flow. I should say there 
was a pint of blood in the basin the 
colonel held in his lap. Very soon after, 
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accompanied by the ‘*‘ Collahuaya’’ and 
his two lads, 1 went back to my room at 
the curate’s. Early the next morning I 
proceeded on my journey to Puno. After 
stopping some five or six days at Puno, I 
went by way of Vilquechco and Cojata 
to Pelechuco in Bolivia, where José 
Huanca, the Collahuaya and his two boys 
left me to go to Charasani, their home. 
Before leaving he gave mea quantity of 
each powder —one of a light yellow and 
the other a light brown color. He re- 
fused to give me any information re- 
specting the roots from which he ob- 
tained the powders, saying it was a secret 
he dared not tell to any one. I have sev- 
eral times bought small quantities of 
both powders from different ‘‘ Colla- 
huayas,’’ but could never obtain a piece 
of the roots or any information as to 
where grown or found. 

I have given a small quantity of each 
powder to Drs. Hamilton and Vance of 
Tacna and to Dr. Geo. Fair of Buenos 
Ayres. The latter gentleman informed 
me in 1882 that he had tried it on one 
occasion only, but with great success as 
the result. In 1857, when engaged in 
my alpaca enterprise, we met José 
Huanca, accompanied by several other 
compatriot Collahuayas. They were 
camped with a troop of mules on one of 
the most inaccessible grand swamps 
(cienegas) known only by themselves to 
exist. They had been absent from their 
homes at Charasani nearly four years, 
and the troop of mules, aperos (saddles), 
etc., they possessed had been in payment 
for their professional services and medi- 
cines supplied. It was toward the end 
of January, 1857, that we met. After 
some 20 days they left us on the fine 
large ‘‘ Cienega de, Autofagasta,’’ hoping 
to reach their homes by the middle of 
May. 

In 1848 I was working a copper mine 
in partnership with my brother Arthur 
and a Mr. George Backhouse at ‘ Ta- 
rata,’ distant 75 milesfrom Tacna. Mr. 
Backhouse going into the mine one after- 
noon, slipped and received a severe con- 
tusion of the right knee cap. He suffer- 
ed very great pain, inflammation set in 
and we were obliged to send to Tacna 
for a doctor. This cost us an ontlay of 
$15), equal to £30. Following instruc- 
tions, poultices of linseed and of bread 
and milk were applied six times daily 
(night and day) for more than two 
months. Little or no relief resulted, 
and we were intending to expend another 
£30 through another visit of a doctor 
from Tacna, when suddenly appeared at 
the mines several ‘‘ Collahuayas.’’ Mr. 
Backhouse had teen confined to his bed 
nearly ten weeks and was very -weak, 
suffering also great pain. When he was 
told of the arrival of the Indian doctors 
at the mines, he at once expressed the 
wish to consult them as to his own case. 
My brother sent for them to the mines, 
distant about two miles from the Indian 
town of Tarata. I, accompanied by two 
of the head Collahauaya, and several of 
the lads belonging to them, at once started 
for the town. On arrival at our resi- 
dence the doctors examined Mr. Back- 
house’s knee, asked a few questions as 
to how the accident happened and what 
had been done toward curing the wound. 
They then prepared a poultice of cepa- 
cabello (known in the colonies as the 
Bathurst burr) leaves, ordering the 
patient to drink a tumbler full of a strong 
decoction of the same every four hours. 
The next morning the doctors arrived 
very early, producing a quantity of 
quince leaves ; with these ay covered 
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the ‘‘ sore,’ the clean shiny side down, 
ordering fresh leaves to be supplied 
every six hours. The eighth day after 
the application of the quince leaves Mr. 
Backhouse was able to get up, feeling 
very much better and free of all pain. 
In less than a month he was able to 
walk to the mines, and was quite re- 
stored to health. Although the Colla- 
huaya doctors asked for $5 for their 
services, Mr. Backhouse gave them $10, 
as also giving them presents of knives, 
a small silver compass (this was highly 
valued) and sundry other articles. 


TROUBLES OF A CINCHONA COLLECTOR. 


George Backhouse was a son of Mr. 
John Backhouse, a clerk in the Foreign 
Office under Mr. Canning, and after 
ward Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs from 1827 to 1834. He was 
also on the Council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society from 1836 to 1841. 
Young George Backhouse went out to 
Peru as an adventurer, and in 1851 joined 
the expedition into the bark forests in 
the Department of Cuzco, which was led 
by Colonel Bolignesi. He discovered 
large patches (Manchas) of Calisaya 
Cinchona in the Santa Ana and Marco- 
pata valleys. My brother Arthur and I 
joined'in the enterprise, and I forwarded 
from Puno (1851) stores and merchan- 
dise to value of £1,405 to Backhouse’s 








agent at Cuzco, who sent them on to 
Backhouse. In May, 1852, I received a 
letter from Colonel Nadal of Cuzco, tell- 
ing how poor Backhouse had been mur, 
dered by the savage Chuncho Indians, 
and all our investment was lost Sub- 
sequently his journal and other papers 
were sent to me, and by the former I 
read how he had collected more than 
1,000 quintals of Cinchona bark of su- 
perior quality, as also 5 pounds of gold 
—in dust and nuggets. However, bark, 
gold, stores, merchandise, etc., were all 
stolen, the hut and stores being burned 
by the wild Indians. The journal and 
papers were preserved by an Indian who 
had served poor Backhouse, and by him 
given to Colonel Nadal at Cuzco. Re- 
verting to the cure of poor Backhouse’s 
knee by application of quince leaves. 
I repeatedly since then have recommended 
their application in various parts of South 
America with most satisfactory results, 
especially in cases of long standing sores 
on the shins. This simple remedy might 
benefit many people in these colonies—in 
particular such as are far away from 
medical attendance. The cepacaballo 
(Bathurst burr) has great medicinal 
virtues. Asa blood purifier (as a decoc- 
tion) it is very extensively used in South 
America. The marsh mallow and “fat 


hen’ are also highly extolled by the 
Collahuayas. 























We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information bearing on 
pharmacy or any of its allied topics, and cordially invite our friends to make use of 


this column. 


When sending for the formula of any unusual compound, the query should be accom- 


panied with information regarding the locality in which 


reputed effect. 
ages of the compound should also be sent. 


it «s used, its uses, and 


When it can conveniently be done, a specimen of the labels used on pack- 





Silver Cream Paste.—C. L. M.—We 
have not completed our examination of 
this article. A reply will be given in our 
next issue. 


Cane Alcohol and Grain Alcohol.— 
J. A. H. asks us to publish a simple 
method of distinguishing New Orleans 
cane alcohol from the pure grain spirit; 
also the difference between them for 
pharmaceutical and medical uses. 

We know of none. When alcohol is 
produced from grain the starch of the 
seed is first converted into sugar, and 
this subsequently changed to alcohol. In 
the production of alcohol from cane sugar 
the sugar is probably first converted into 
glucose, and this by direct alcoholic fer- 
mentation is made to yield alcohol just 
asin the case with grain. If pure it is 
unlikely that any difference between the 
two products could be detected. 


Furniture Polish.—C. L. M.—The fol- 
lowing are fair types of the preparations 
asked for? pee 


Beeswax, finely divided............. 2 ounces. 
PD cv cheshbesokbebsheeses ese ae \% pint. 
PRG BO vnc kasissescescessvesnes 14 ounce. 


Digest the alkanet root in the oil of 
turpentine, add the beeswax, then put 
the vessel in hot water and stir until the 
contents are dissolved. Apply with a 
woolen rubber. 

The following is highly recommended 
as a fine, lustrous polish for delicate cab- 
inet work, pianos, etc.: Half-pint linseed 
oil, half-pint old ale, the white of an egg, 
one ounce alcohol, one ounce hydrochio- 
ric acid. Shake well before using. A lit- 
tle to be applied to face of soft linen pad 
and lightly rubbed for a minute or two 
over the article to be restored, which 
should first be rubbed off with an old silk 
handkerchief. 


Bead Oil.-—-H. A. O. writes: Would 
you please inform me how to make the 
so-called bead oil—that is, the oil used to 
give a bead to liquors. I have tried a 
combination of sulphuric acid and olive 
oil but the results are not satisfactory. 

We understand that an article bearing 
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this name is put up for sale by the mak- 
ers of artificial wine essences, imitation 
whiskies, brandies, etc., but we do not 
think the formula has ever been pub- 
lished. 


Green Deposit on Capsules.—H. H B. 
incloses a sample of capsules and asks 
us for the cause of a greenish deposit 
which has made its appearance on the 
inner surface. The capsules have the fol- 
lowing composition: 

PIE vas cio ccaena s'cacnes paeeenee 

Phenacetin. .. 

Caffeine citrat 

Ft. caps. No. xii. 

We can give no other explanation of 
the change than to ascribe it to the sepa- 
ration of some coloring material in the 
gelatin composing thecapsule. The color 
is formed on the gelatin, and appears to 
be entirely absent in the mass. 


Colored Stains for Show Bottles.— 
M. G. & G. request formulas for mak- 
ing different colored stains for show bot- 
tles. The large size of the bottles used 
makes it inconvenient to use liquids, and 
a stain would be preferred. 

An English pharmacist uses a solution 
of aniline dye in gelatin. We reprint the 
following description of the process em- 
ployed from a back number of the Drua- 
GIST. 

For a 5 gallon show bottle: 






DS os occ cchewsetanncioe gr. XXV 
Goeilatin (not OPAGuUe).........0....sccccccesves zj 
cg SARE ASAE Ee eer ee 5 Zvj 
REN POE So occu ccusocsecsscsceskaweres 3j 


Soak the gelatin in water, dissolve the 
dye in warm water, and next add the 
softened gelatin and warm till melted, 
then add the carbolic acid. When the 
solution has cooled to about 150 degrees 
F., pour it into the bottle. Place the 
bottle in a warm position until it has 
acquired a temperature of from 90 to 100 
degrees F., and then remove; now keep 
turning it upside down and round about 
until the gelatin shows signs of settling, 
then put it on its stand and allow the 
jelly not adhering to the sides to settle at 
the bottom. Leave the stopper out fora 
few hours. If the first attempt is not a 
success, it is only necessary to put the 
bottle into a warm place and try again. 

As to the colors the following have 
been tried : 

Malachite green, a good color to work 
with, and strikingly like copper sulphate 
solution; about 25 grains to 6 ounces is 
required. Thecolor fades somewhat, so 
that it is well to make it a trifle dark. 

Methylene blue, 15 grains; a rich color 
very like ammonio sulphate of copper. 

Methyl violet, 15 grains, a rich bluish 
red; can be made to vary according to 
the dye used. Technically, R. means red, 
R.R. redder, and R.R.R. still redder. 
The blue shades are similarly indicated 
by the affix B. 

Flamingo gives the nicest red of those 
he has tried, 15 grains. 

Browns may be got with Bismarck 
brown; brownish yellow with the same 
dye in smaller proportion. but the colors 
are not so striking as those named earlier. 
Methyl orange is wanting in brightness 
and transparency. 

Of course, if the window is exposed to 
the sun, the film must be allowed to 
harden well before being placed in its po- 
sition. The carbolic acid or some other 
preservative is required to prevent molds 
from liquefying the gelatin. The weight 
of a 6-gallon show bottle is thus reduced 
from 58 pounds to 1014 pounds, and the 
ease in handling and safety when in posi- 
tion are great gains. 
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Aadvertising Nad, how, when, and whereto Navertise. 


PRACTICAL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


CRITICISM AND CONSTRUCTION 


OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In Charge of Ulysses G. Manning. 


The department editor will be pleased to criticise any advertisements 


submitted and to suggest improvements. 
Our readers are cordially invited to avail themselves of this help. 


given. 


Questions answered and advice 





SAYING IT. 


CORRESPONDENT naively asks, 
A ‘* How long should an ad. be?” I 

would be equally lucid if I said 
“long enough.’’ There are writers who 
champion extreme brevity and others 
who have won success, though they 
crowd words into their ads. to the verge 
of verbosity. It is doubtless ‘‘ better to 
be brief than tedious,’’ but I have never 
believed that a few unnecessary words 
could materially hurt the ad. that really 
said something. 

If our correspondent wants to know 
how many words can be employed ina 
given space, I would say, that where 
room for display is to be provided for, 
15 or 20 words to the inch, single col- 
umn, is the limit. A 4-inch single col- 
umn space does not demand 60 or 80 
words, however. If the advertiser has 
but 20 words to say, he should say them 
and stop. Don’t think about your space 
or how an ad. is going to look or sound. 
Think of what you are trying to sell 
and the arguments that would be re 
quired to sell it if you faced the cus- 
tomer. Determine what you have to 
tell and then tell it in as few words as 
you can without sacrificing clearness. 
An idea may be smothered in words or 
lose its force through undue repetition, 
but an inexperienced advertiser who 
attempts brevity is apt to fallinto the op- 
posite error, and as a result his produc- 
tion will lack clearness and completeness. 
The important thing is that you make 
yourself understood. It is not necessary 
that you be brilliant, startling or smart. 
Be natural. Write as you think and be 
in earnest about it. To express yourself 
simply and clearly is not so easy as it ap- 
pears to be, and until this essential is 
acquired the flourishes may be omitted. 


The idea that advertising to be effective 
must be ‘‘smart,’’ is responsible for a 
good deal of strained wit and overworked 
brilliancy. It is far more essential that 
you tell your story so plainly that the 
dullest of readers may understand. 

Right here I want to state that the ad. 
that leaves the least vivid impression as 
an ad. is the one that sells the most 
goods. It is the ad. that leaves a vivid 
and favorable impression as to your 
goods or methods that is the effective 
one. The man who is conscious of a 
brilliant and subtle attack on his pocket- 
book arms himself against it. This is the 
reason that many an ad. that commands 
attention fails to bring business. 

This is a good place to refer to a com- 
munication recently received : A corre- 
spondent sends four ads. and states that 
they were written for him by a promi- 
nent New York ad. writer. He wants 
my opinion of them and says: ‘‘I can 
guess what you will say, for I think I 
can tell a good ad. and consider these 
‘ pretty rocky.’ ”’ 

- He will have to guess again, for I con- 
sider them good. I presume he thinks 
the ads. too simple—perhaps common- 
place—and imagines that he could do 
much better himself. Idoubt this. There 
is nothing remarkable about the ads., but 
they are clear, sensible and convincing. 
The writer perhaps took into considera- 
tion the character of this man’s trade, 
the ads. of his competitors, and the per- 
sonality of the client himself as well as 
it could be determined. Because of 
this the ads. don't suit. I believe it is 
the experience of every ad. writer that 
the people easiest to please are those who 
know most about advertising and who 
have, by experience, learned what sort 
of ads. sell goods. Old maids want to be 
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flattered by their photos. Many inex- 
perienced advertisers are guilty of the 
same weakness in regard to their ads. 
They want to dazzle readers by their 
brilliancy, forgetting that this is not the 
aim of advertising The ad. that scintil- 
lates with wit and sparkles with epigram 
may win sales, but in the long run is 
pretty sure to be distanced by the ad. 
that talks plain business. 
x % 
Criticism and Comment. 


Fisher & McClallan, Rutland, Vt., 
submit an eight-page catalogue they 
have been distributing. One page is 
devoted to a talk on their business 
methods, one to prescriptions and one 
to their specialties. The remaining pages 
are filled with lists of goods—largely 
sundries. Advertising of this kind ought 
to do some good. It lets people know 
what you have and is apt to impress them 
with the extent of your assortment. 
The setting of this circular could have 
been better. Its advertising value would 
have been increased if prices had been 
more freely quoted. Telling people of 
desirable goods amounts to little, unless 
you tell them what they cost. 

This fear of price quoting kills lots of 
advertising that would otherwise prove 
effective. If specific prices are out of 
the question, at least give the range of 
prices. Hot water bottles from 75 cents 
to $1.75 gives some information and is 
better than nothing. Pages of lists are 
not very inviting. A little running com- 
ment wherever an article or line pre- 
sented talking points, would help to lure 
the reader through them. 

DON’T SCATTER. 


Bass & Bro., Terrell, Texas, send ad. 
for criticism. It is 4 inches deep and 
five columns wide. This is a good deal 
of space, and if the paper has a respect- 
able circulation the right kind of adver- 
tising should bring results. Present ad. 
is well displayed, but it lacks force ; 
scatters too much. Three or four things 
are talked of and none of the subjects 
are treated conclusively. Several things 
could be advertised in a space of this 
size, but the arrangement should be 
different. Each subject should have a 
separate heading, with a rule or some 
white space between. A space of this. 
size should extend down the columns in- 
stead of across them In present ad. the 
lines are too long. Long lines are hard 
toread. The best plan would be to break 
the space up into three or four columns 
by means of rules and in each of these 
divisions advertise some one thing. A 
short general introduction in very large 
type might extend across the entire top 
of the space if desired. There is con- 
siderable wasted space in the ad. as it is, 
that can be utilized if style of setting 
were changed. 

There is a general hint here for all 
those who desire to economize space. An 
ad. should always be deeper than it is 
wide, or if not, long lines should be 
avoided by the introduction of columns. 
Short lines are desirable, not only because 
they are easier read, but also for the rea- 
son that they prevent waste in display. 
Have a space five columns wide and use 
a headline that extends across two col- 
umns ; there remains three columns of 
white space, the width of your headline. 
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that is practically wasted. This same 

waste follows wherever a short line is 

used. a 
* * 

ANOTHER ADVERTISING PAPER. 

Geo. C. Frolich, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
forwards copy of his advertising publi- 
cation—the Orienta. It is similar to a 
number of others that have received com- 
ment here. He carries the ads. of other 
merchants. The scope of the publication 
is set forth in the following sub-heading: 
‘* The Orienta, an independent monthly 
issued for the purpose of benefitting the 
merchants of Mamaroneck through its 
value as an advertising medium, being 
at the same time a valuable reference 
table for data about mails and train time, 
meetings of societies, church notes and 
social events, and at the same time en- 
tertain both young and old with a good 
story. Price 25 cents a year.’’ I pre- 
sume the price is not insisted on and that 
the paper has free circulation. I think 
Mr. Frolich is too modest in reference 
to bis own name and business. I find 
the two connected but once in one of the 
papers and then in a two-line notice only. 
True, there are a number of Orienta 
preparations advertised in the sheet, and 
we are to assume, I presume, that Mr. 
Frolich makes them. Every ad., how- 
ever, should state this. It does not do 
10 rely much on the sagacity of the 
public. There are a host of good, honest 
people who are a trifle dull and a lot 
more who, though not dull, are careless 
readers. The advertiser must look out 
for details and make his announcements 
as plain and comprehensive as possible 
or he will miss fire pretty often. 

* % 
A DISTRIBUTION OF CIRCULARS. 

J. R. Thompson & Co., Allegheny, Pa., 
submit a newspaper ad. and acircular for 
criticism. Both are good. The circular 
is written in colloquial style. impresses 
the location of the store on the reader, 
calls particular attention to two or three 
lines of goods and ends by giving a short 
list of prices. 

These are all good features for a circu- 
lar, and when well printed on good paper, 
as is this one, the advertising is sure to 
do some good. The circular was sent 
out by mail, I should judge. 

I will repeat here the request made 
several times before, that those sending 
in special printed matter of any kind tell 
the manner of its distribution, and also 
what results, if any, they see from the 
advertising. 

* 
% & 
ADVERTISING STATIONERY. 

The newspaper ad. of Thompson & Co. 
is on the subject of paper. They tell 
something of how paper is made, then 
call attention to the various lines they 
handle. The fault of the ad. is that it is 
too crowded. Half the amount of matter 
with a head line three times as bold 
would have been better. The general 
fault of all the ads in the little paper 
containing that of Thompsoh & Co. is 
their crowded appearance. 

Use part of the space to make the ad. 
prominent. Direct the printer to leave 
at least 14 inch of white space all around 
the ad. Make the heading very bold. 
Count the words and use about half the 
number in the next ad. 

* 
ANOTHER GOOD AD. FOR MR 
WISCONSIN. 

I reproduce one of the ads. of Ed. 

O. Smith of Janesville, Wis. They are 


SMITH OF 





always excellent, well displayed, and he 
changes daily. 


Maxims. 


The treatment of customers is of no 
secondary importance. Wait on them 
promptly and courteously. Treat them 
in such a manner that when they leave 
your store they will always be satisfied 
and have the impression, ‘‘ that is just 
the place to buy.’’ 

Always treat children as well as you 
would those who send them to you store. 

Hire as clerks men well posted, ener- 
getic and courteous and pay them all 
you can afford to. 

Keep your book account as small as 
possible. Have frequent settlements 
with your customers, and at stated times. 
Have them understand this is a part of 


Almo Jelly Cures Chaps in One Night. 


Queen 


Helen 


is a most delicicus 
perfume. June Bells 
is one of the same 
kind. An _ impor- 
tant quality in a per- 
fume is its delicacy 
—the fragrant and 
refreshing odor that 
steals o’er the senses 
and suggests the 
freshness of spring- 
time flowers. 

We are sure that 
we can please you. 
Bring in your hand- 
kerchief and have it 
perfumed free. 


Fresh Cut Flowers every day 


Smith’s Pharmacy. 


a 
A CLEVER AD. FROM WISCONSIN, 


your business, and they will respect you 
more and will increase their trade.—The 
Iron Age. 


> 


Rules for the Drug Store. 


A Gardiner (Me.) druggist’s clerk has 
no notion of leaving undone the things 
which should be done and he doesn’t 
propose to trust too much to his memory 
in the matter, either. Behind the pre- 
s:ription counter is a little slip over 
which he ‘throws his eye” ever and 
anon during the silent watches of the 
day The slip bears most significant 
reminders. ‘‘ Fix fires; sprinkle; dust; 
clean every showcase and rub soda foun- 
tain; clean glasses; fill and clean glasses; 
clean chimneys on lamps; dust again; 
look around and see that things are in 
proper place; fix fires; read all papers 
and cheap books and advertising matter; 
go skating.’’ This mixture of business 
and pleasure is deserving of the warmest 
commendation. 
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Returns from Circulars. 


According to Printers’ Ink, A. Cressey 
Morrison, manager of the advertising de- 
partment of the Pabst Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., says that circular dis- 
tributors do not appear to appreciate the 
value of advertising matter, his company 
having at one time been actually sued 
for damages for the stoppage of a city 
sewer in which were found 12,000 of its 
booklets, which, had been intrusted to a 
distributing concern. The returns were 
large from the sewer. 

——— 
Eyes Are Roentgen’s kays.* 


Though the retina may be fluorescent 
to the Roentgen rays, as is the glass of 
the photographic plate, it is hardly 
probable that it could see objects di- 
rectly through layers of wood, alumi- 
num, flesh, etc. This, however, does 
not exclude the possibility of seeing them 
indirectly, by transforming, so to say, 
the Roentgen rays into ordinary lumi- 
nous rays before they reach theeye. I 
have made a simple arrangement by 
means of which I can distinctly see the 
shapes of bodies enclosed in boxes of 
cardboard, aluminum, etc. This crypto- 
scope, which I have the honor of show- 
ing to the Academy, consists of a small 
cardboard tube about 8 cm. high. One 
end is closed by a sheet of black paper, 
on which is spread a layer of fish glue 
and calcium sulphide (there being no 
barium and platinum cyanide at hand) ; 
this substance I have found to be very 
phosphorescent under the action of 
Roentgen rays. Within the cardboard 
tube at the other end, at which the eye 
is placed, is fixed a lens, giving a clear 
image of the phosphorescent paper. On 
looking through this cryptoscope one can 
see, even in a light room, the shape and 
position of metallic bodies enclosed in 
boxes of cardboard, wood, aluminum, 
and within the flesh. Its action is ob- 
vious ; the fluorescent paper under the 
action of the rays is illuminated only in 
those portions which receive rays, con- 
sequently the silhouettes of the objects 
intercepting the rays appear dark. In 
this there is, of course, nothing new 
which could not have been deduced from 
the original experiments of Roentgen ; 
the novelty, if indeed it is so, consists 
merely in making use of the known facts 
to design the arrangement. 

' It seems to me that, in a more per- 
fected form, it might be of extensive use 
in surgical and medical science. The 
sulphide of calcium may be replaced 
with advantage by the cyanide of barium 
and platinum. It is further clear that 
when, by a camera or other means, not 
only the shadows, but also the images, 
can be photographed (which, I believe, 
Professors Batteli and Garbasso of Piso, 
have already succeeded in doing), the 
same cryptoscope will render visible also 
the images of bodies enclosed in wood 
or other materials. 

> 


Patent on Chemical Formula. 


The Circuit Court of the United States 
(S. D. N. Y., Matheson vs. Campbell, 69 
Federal Reporter, 597) says that the fact 
that an all-ged chemical compound was 
commercially sold and used in this coun- 
try prior to the date of the application 
dozs not invalidate the patent. when such 
compound was made ina foreign country 
by a secret process, not discoverable by 
inspection or analysis. 


* Nature. 
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NEWS OF THE 
FORTNIGHT. 


Arguments on the Alcohol Tax. 


There is no disposition shown on the 
part of the Government to hasten the 
action of the Court of Claims upon the 
alcohol rebate claims which have been 
filed by manufacturers, and the retail 
trade are beginning to manifest some 
interest in the matter. Dr. Huested’s 
argument of the case from the retailers’ 
standpoint appears on this page. 


Co-operative Manufacturing. 


The Boston pharmacists have sub- 
scribed promptly and liberally to the 
capital stock of $10,000 with which they 
are to undertake co-operative manufac- 
turing. 

Pure Food Laws. 

Pennsylvania is apparently about} to 
emulate her neighbor, Ohio, in the ‘‘ pure 
food’ agitation, and there is some trepi- 
dation felt lest the law should be admin- 
istered in an oppressive manner. 


Ohio. 

This Buckeye State furnishes two 
highly sensational developments. Things 
are not quieting down, ‘‘ on the contrary 
quite the reverse,’’ for on page 196 we give 
a detailed account of an alleged bribe- 
taking by an official connected with the 
commission, which charge, whether true 
or not, sufficed to oust Commissioner 
McNeal. Some interesting side lights 
are cast on life in New York, and one 
wonders what those gay old bachelors 
saw during their rounds. 


A State Senator has actually heen con- 
victed on the alleged charge of accepting 
a bribe (p. 198) for furthering an amend- 
ment to the present pharmacy law. Con- 
sidering that the amendment failed it 
would seem that the pharmacists inter- 
ested have made a sorry investment. 


Forcing the Issue. 


We refer in our editorial columns to 
efforts now being made by the firm of 
John D. Park Son’s Company of;,Cincin- 
nati to compel local wholesale druggists 
to supply this firm with goods. Interest- 
ing developments are anticipated. 


The Alcohol Tax Question. 


The majority of the agitation of this 
question so far has come from the manu- 
facturers who have large pecuniary inter- 
ests immediately at stake and who are 
consequently urging upon the Court of 
Claims the necessity for prompt action 
upon the claims filed. Of late, however, 
some opposing views have been heard, 
and Dr. A. B. Huested of Albany, chair- 
man of 


A COMMITTEE OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 


has presented a statement to the chair- 
man of the sub committee of the Ways 
and Means Committee in which Dr. 
Huested reviews at length the action 
taken at various times by pharmaceutical 
associations in opposition to free alcohol, 
and declares that neither the consumer 
nor the retail druggist could possibly reap 
and benefit from the enforcement of Sec- 
tion 61. 

Referring to the opportunities for fraud, 
which he asserts would be given by a free 
alcohol law, Dr. Huested says that ‘‘gin- 
ger drunkenness’ is now rapidly grow- 
ing in prohibition States, and that with 
free alcohol ‘‘ this would be promptly fol- 
lowed by drunkenness from (medicinal) 
elixirs, wine and beef (with the iron left 
out), tincture of gentian compound, com- 
pound tincture of cardamom, etc., which 
would be sold for such purposes, should 
free alcohol obtain in the arts and manu- 
factures; and we would soon havea pro- 
lific crop of patented or non-patented 
‘ stomach bitters,’ ‘ vinegar bitters,’ etc., 
put up by the pharmacist, in 10 and 
15-cent botties, and sold all over the 
country without restraint from any law.”’ 

Dr. Huested declares that it is incon- 
ceivable that Congress ‘would authorize 
‘*the enormous expenditure necessary to 
successfully regulate the small manufac- 
turing of the 30,000 or more druggists in 
this country, and yet it is perfectly evi- 
dent that if this was not provided for this 
class of dealers would be turned over 
bodily to the tender mercies of the few 
powerful and wealthy manufacturers,” 
and he adds that in his opinion many 
wholesale druggists are equally opposed 
to free alcohol. 

In conclusion, Dr. Huested says that 
“‘ go far as I am able to judge the govern- 
ment will be a heavy loser in revenue 
should Section 61 go into effect; the 
druggist, wholesaler and retailer, to- 
gether with the manufacturer of chemi- 
cals, will not be benefitted; the sale of 
intoxicating compounds disguised as me- 
dicinal and ‘like preparations’ will be 
enormously increased, ard, after all, the 
measure will then be found thoroughly 
impracticable. ’’ 
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Phenacetne Sellers Courting 
Arrest. 


' PHILADELPHIA, March 23.~—The vex- 
atious phenacetine question is again agi- 
tating the druggists and customs officials 
in this city. This time this drug is 
being offered by the representative of a 
reputable house in Montreal. It is un- 
derstood that the person who is selling 
the drug here courts arrest. A few days 
ago the salesman called upon Druggist 
Boring, at Tenth street and Fairmount 
avenue, and offered to sell phenacetine 
at 65 cents an ounce, which is 35 cents 
below the regular price. He represented 
himself to be an agent for a prominent 
house in Montreal, and when Mr Boring 
refused to purchase the drug, the sales- 
man, believing that it was on account of 
being afraid of the law relating to the 
sale of this article, told Mr. Boring that 
if he had any doubts on the subject he 
had better go out and get an officer and 
he would wait until he came back, as he 
nor his house did not fear arrest. He 
also said that there had been a number 
of suits, but in every case no conclusion 
was reached, and in the majority of 
them a compromise was made. From 
the way he talked it is understood that 
an effort is being made to have a test 
case made of the right to sell this drug 
in the United States. The Government 
of the United States allows the importa- 
tion of this drug, but all packages are 
marked ‘‘ Not for sale in the United 
States.’’ It is claimed by many promi- 
nent druggists that they have a right to 
sell this drug, as many houses manu- 
facture it in Germany, and the sale should 
not be restricted to one house in this 
country. 


2 


Co-operative System to be 
Pushed. 


_ Boston, March 19.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Apothecaries’ Guild, held 
in Young's Hotel, there was a large and 
interested number of members present. 
After talking over various matters of 
minor importance, and taking occasion 
to congratulate W. W. Bartlett on his 
success in the defeat of the Pharmacy 
bill, the Guild took up the matter of es- 
tablishing a co-operative system, and or- 
ganizing a company for the manufacture 
of druggists’ supplies. It was decided to 
have the capital stock fixed at $10,000, 
with shares at $25 each. So quickly was 
the stock subscribed for that very little, 
if any, remains unsold. 


PLANS OF THE CORPORATION. ~ 


In conversation with one of the prime 
movers in this plan it was learned that 
the proposition is to manufacture the 
goods in a first-class plant, to be located 
near the city. Thecorporation will start 
first to manufacture sarsaparilla, then a 
celery compound, pills, two kinds of plas- 
ters and a laxative. This list will be 
gradually extended. The sarsaparilla will 
be made to sell at a price better than the 
best price named by the ‘‘ cutters.”” The 
co-operative price will be sixty cents, 
whereas the cut price is sixty-seven cents. 
The other goods will be put on the mar- 
ket at an equally low figure. 

There is no intention on the part of the 
promoters of the co-operative plan to 
force the goods upon the market. Drug- 
gists will not be required to take the 
goods, and then shove them back on the 
shelves where they will become forgot- 
ten. The Guild will advertise the goods 
extensively, and create a demand for 
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them. What the members of the corpo- 
ration depend upon will be the commen- 
dations of dealers carrying them, and in 
time it will find a large response from 
the buying public. There are so many 
dealers who will have these goods, that 
people will begin to inquire about them 
and to demand them. Of course, the drug 
store will continue its regular lines so 
long as it can procure them. This plan 
is being put in shape, so that by April 1 
the company will have goods to sell. 


How the Detroit Plan Works. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19.—The De- 
troit plan, which has lately been adopted 
by many of the proprietary manufac- 
turers, is causing considerable talk in the 
trade. Some of the retailers are averse 
to,it on the ground that it only benefits 


the jobber, but as a whole, after a care- 
ful canvas, it is found that most of the 
grumbling comes from the cutter, who 
is compelled to buy all his goods from 
the jobber direct, as he cannot secure 
them from the manufacturer. <A well- 
known druggist, in referring to this sub- 
ject yesterday, said: ‘‘ As a matter of 
fact, I know positively that the cutters, 
who buy nearly all of the preparations 
controlled by the proprietors, have gone 
into this new plan at the long prices, or 
precisely the same prices as the ordinary 
retailer, and are only getting the benefit 
of the same discount of, say, 5 per cent. 
on sub-quantities, which, of course, is 
open to all retailers as well. This only 
goes to show that the cutter is now com- 
pelled to buy direct from the jobber, 
something which he has not done for 
some time past ; in this way the retailer 
is benefited, as he is on an equal footing 
with the cutter.”’ 


Bribery Charged in Ohio. 


Sensational Defeat of Commissioner McNeal—$5,000 for an Attorney of the 
Commission—Acts as Attorney for Both Sides—Legislative Investiga- 
tion—Two Gay Old [Men Keep Bachelor’s Hall—New York a Bad Place for 


Old Men to Visit. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, March 20. — Dur- 
ing the past two weeks much has 
happened in Ohio to make druggists, 
grocers and tradesmen engaged in kin- 
dred pursuits jubilant. The cause for 
this feeling of gratification, if such it 
may be termed, was the defeat of Dr. 
Francis B. McNeal for a renomination as 
State Food and Dairy Commissioner at 
the hands of the Republican State Con- 
vention, which was held in Columbus, 
last week. 

Dr. McNeal has been looked upon as 
the arch enemy of druggists and grocers, 
and as a renomination by his party 
would be equivalent to election, the 
meaning of the above will be readily un- 
derstood. The defeat of Dr. McNeal 
was accomplished in the second ballot at 
the State Convention, the Hon. J. E. 
Blackburn of Belmont County being 
chosen to succeed him. While the de- 
feat of the Food and Dairy Commis- 
sioner is received with feelings of grati- 
fication in nearly all the towns and 
cities in Ohio, the fact cannot be gain- 
said that the agricultural element—Dr. 
McNeal’s stronghold—is in an entirely 
different frame of mind. The manner in 
which the food laws have been enforced 
in the city by Dr. McNeal’s assistants 
has not met with popular favor, and for 
this reason the defeat of the head of the 
department was earnestly worked for. 
The druggists and grocers throughout 
the State worked at the polls and other- 
wise used the influence at their command 
to select delegates to the State Conven- 
tion who pledged themselves not to vote 
for McNeal. 


CHARGE OF BRIBERY. 


On the 6th inst. just before the State 
Convention charges of bribery against the 
department were published. 

The publication of the charges caused 
a sensation throughout the Southern 
section of Ohio, and, while it was ad- 
mitted that the news of the alleged 
bribery was made public at a most inop- 
portune time for Dr. McNeal, the drug- 
gists were highly elated. In response to 
a telegram from Commissioner McNeal, 


Judge Amos Dye, Prof. Charles T. P. 
Fennel and Assistant Commissioner 
Luebbing boarded an early train and 
hied themselves to Columbus. Officials 
connected with the department in other 
portions of Ohio did likewise, and when 
all had arrived in Columbus a consulta- 
tion was held. The result of this talk 
was the following communication ad- 
dressed to the General Assembly : 


OFFICE DALKY AND Foop COMMISSIONER, 
CoLuMBus, OHTO, March 6, 1596. 

To THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE 
oF OHIO: Publications appearing in yester- 
day’s Cleveland Leader and to-day’s State Jour- 
nal, seek, by insinuation and innuendo, no name 
or fact being given, to attach obloquy, dishonor 
and corruption upon the department of which I 
am the head. 

publications, evidently inspired and 

id for by persons ‘hostile to the pure food 
aws of Ohio, are couched ,in such language as 
to render it impossible for me to obtain redress 
in the Courts. I believe that this matter is 
brought out just at this time for the purpose of 
injuring my prospects of renomination at the 
State Convention next week, and for no other 
purpose. The cowardly trick of putting outa 
charge. known to be false, at the last moment, 
is resorted to. 

I hereby charge that this or any other insinu- 
ation of fraud or corruption in my administra- 
tion of the Dairy and Food Department is in- 
famously false and without foundation. In con- 
clusion, believing that the people of Ohio are 
entitled to the fullest information with regard 
to the conduct of this department, which was 
created in their interest and is being run for 
their benefit, I hereby demand that your honor- 
able body appoint such Committee of Investiga- 
tion as will probe to the bottom not only the 
charges insinuated in the above named publica- 
tions, but anything and everything connected 
with my office. Respectfully yours, 

F. B. MCNEAL, 
Ohio Dairy and Food Commissioner. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION, 


When this communication reached the 
House that body was about to adjourn. 
Representative Deaton of Miami County 
asked for immediate action, declaring 
that the exigencies of the case demanded 
it. 

Representative Hart of Lake County 
was against the resolution because it was 
vague, and moved that it be laid over 
until next week, when something defi- 
nite could be ascertained. This was 
vigorously opposed. It was then pro- 
posed to amend the resolution by insert- 
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ing an article from one of the Columbus. 
papers giving a digest of the allegations: 
made by the Cleveland Leader as a pre- 
amble. Before this could be done the 
quorum vanished, and the resolution was 
left in the air, so to speak. 


THE INVESTIGATION. 


Directly after the opening of the House 
of Representatives on Monday afternoon, 
March 9, Representative Deaton of Maimi 
County arose and reported the amend- 
ments to the resolution left unacted upon 
Friday. These amendments simply enu- 
merated the charges made in the press 
against Dr. McNeal. In this shape it was 
unanimously passed, and the chair ap- 
pointed a committee. The Senate with- 
out discussion concurred in the House 
amendment. Senator Sullivan of the joint 
committee received the following com- 
munication: 


CHARGES OF MAL-ADMINISTRATION. 


To the Committee on Investigation, relating 
to the office of Food and Dairy Commissioner of 
the State of Ohio: 

Gentlemen: On behalf of and as the attor- 
neys for A. J. White, president of the Predi- 
gested Food Company of New York, we desire 
to appear before your committee and file in his 
name and behalf charges of mal-administration 
and corruption in office against certain attaches 
of the office of Dairy and Food Commissioner. 

We desire to be informed of your time of 
meeting in order that this may be done. 


The Investigating Committee held its 
first session on the same night. State Food 
and Dairy Commissioner McNeal and a 
number of his subordinates occupied 
front seats. 

Among those of the department present 
were: Judge Amos Dye of Cincinnati, 
who has been the Commissioner's legal 
representative at the Queen City for some 
years; Assistant Commissioners Lueb- 
bing of Cincinnati, and Stewart of Cleve- 
land, and Deputies Sterritt of Troy, Sells 
of Columbus, Knauft of Caldwell, Mans- 
field of Findlay, Holmes of Toledo, Ren- 
trap of Cincinnati, Dye of Marietta, 
Hastings of Ironton, and Lowry of Cleve- 


and. 

Colonel T. E. Powell and Hon. Daniel 
J. Ryan of Columbus were present as 
attorneys for A. J. White. who was to 
play the leading role 


IN THE PROSECUTION, 


Hon. T. J. Keating and Charles M. 
Case, both’also of Columbus, appeared as 
the legal representatives of Commissioner 
McNeal and those of his subordinates 
who were supposed to be involved. 

Mr. Ryan first read the affidavit of 
‘““A. J. White, president of the Predi- 
gested Food Company of New York.”’ 
Mr. White’s affidavit stated that his 
business was selling Paskola; that his 
rivals in business caused to be published 
an article derogatory to the Predigested 
Food Company, and that prosecution was. 
at once begun by Deputy Food Commis- 
sioner Luebbing, at Cincinnati, against 
a Cincinnati firm for selling Paskola. 

‘‘ When this case was pending, and 
also another in Cleveland, against a 
dealer in Paskola,’’ said the affidavit, 
“1 received a letter from Mr. Granger 
saying that a newspaper reporter had 
called upon him and stated that Dr. 
Sterritt, the assistant commissioner, had 
told him that the Paskola case ought to 
be settled, that the proceedings were 
a mistake, but that it was 


AN HONEST MISTAKE. 


Some days subsequently to the receipt 
of the letter from Mr. Granger, namely, 
about May 1, 1895, he stopped at Colum- 
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dus and saw Dr. McNeal, who said that 
he did not know anything about what 
Dr. Sterritt had said, but that he (Mc- 
Neal) was running this department. 
Continuing, the affidavit states that 
Mr. White went to Cincinnati and told 
Granger that he thought the reporter 
was mistaken about what Dr. Sterritt 
had said, and Granger said that he be- 
lieved, not as he remembered, that Dr. 
Sterritt had told him (Granger) the same 
story. It was then decided to go out and 
see Sterritt. He called up the office of 
Dye & Dye, attorneys for the food depart- 
ment, to ascertain where Sterritt was. 
Judge Amos Dye answered the inquiry, 
saying that Sterritt was absent from the 
city, but that he (Dye) was controlling 
the department at Columbus and that he 
could attend to the matter as well as 
Sterritt. Dye was conferred with and 
told White that he had seen McNeal anda 


SETTLEMENT COULD BE MADE. 


Mr. White was called upon at the Grand 
Hotel the next day by Sterritt, Luebbing 
and Dye, who repeated the same state- 
ment concerning the proposed settlement. 
In order to conciliate and flatter McNeal 
they suggested that he change the label 
ou Paskola, and also have the Cincinnati 
defendant plead guilty and pay a small 
fine. 

White arranged to have this settlement 
made, and returned to New York, Dye 
promising to notify Granger that the case 
had been continued for a certain period. 
White received a telegram from his at- 
torney saying the case had been set for 
trial. He thereupon went to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange National Bank in New 
York and drew acheck for $5,000, receiv- 
ing $5,000 in bills, the numbers of which 
were marked on the back of the check 
which was attached to the affidavit. 

Qn returning to Cincinnati he went to 
a bedroom in the rear of Dye’s office and 
‘‘paid him the five one-thousand dollar 
bills.”” A plea of guilty was entered in 
the case in Cincinnati, $25 fine paid and 
the prosecutions 


CEASED FROM THAT TIME. 


It was May 16, 1895, when the money 
was paid. The reading of the affidavit 
was accompanied by the presentation of 
correspondence between Judge Dye, Mr. 
White and others, which the attorneys 
of Mr. White alleged bore directly upon 
the alleged payment of the $5,000, and 
the subsequent cessation of the prosecu- 
tion instituted against his company. 


JUDGE DYE TALKS. 


Judge Dye took the floor and requested 
permission to make a statement. He 
then endeavored to explain all of the 
allegations of Mr. White. Entering a 
general denial of accepting the $5,000, he 
related how the settlement had been 
effected. 

He said that Mr. White agreed to make 
certain important changes in the manu- 
facture and sale of Paskola which would 
enable the company to traffic in it in Ohio 
without a violation of the pure food laws. 
This agreement, he declared, was a per- 
fectly legitimate one, and that there was 
no money consideration involved. 

He was asked by Chairman Sullivan 
whether he had ever accepted or asked 
for any money from Mr. White. This 
question brought out admissions under 
across fire of questions that Judge Dye 
had acted as an attorney for Mr. White, 
and that he had received a retainer from 
him on one occasion of $500. 

‘* Were you not the attorney for Com- 


missioner McNeal up to that time?”’ 
asked Mr. Sullivan. 

““Yes, I was,’’ replied Judge Dye. 

** Well, how was it that you so quickly 
transferred your clientage?’’ asked the 
Senator. 

**T did not transfer it,’’ replied the 
Judge. ‘‘ The fact is that I was the at- 
torney for both of them.”’ 

In response to a question as to how he 
came to be employed by Mr. White, Judge 
Dye said: ‘‘ Well, I had met Mr. White 
several times and I felt real friendly to 
him by this time. One day he was at 
my office at Cincinnati and happened to 
remark, ‘Judge, your typewriter is a 
back number. I would like to present 
you with one. I am the president of a 
typewriter trust and can do it as well as 
not.’ I replied that I did not know 
whether that would be right. Well, 
about a week after that I received the 
typewriter. It was a good one and has 
been used in my office ever since.”’ 

‘“*Did you ever see Mr. White in New 
York ?”’ asked the chairman. 

‘* Yes, I visited him there.’’ 

‘* How did that happen ?”’ 

‘* Well, I thought it would be a pleasant 
thing to go to New York fora visit. I 
sat down and wrote to Mr. White, saying 
that I would like to take a trip to that 
city. He replied with an invitation for 
me to come at his expense and remain at 
least ten days, as his wife would be ab- 
sent from the city, and that we would 
have a great time 


KEEPING BACHELOR’S HALL. 


I had never been to New York, and as I 
was getting to be a pretty old man I 
thought I would take the trip.’’ 

‘* New York is a bad place for old men; 
don’t you think so ?’’ interposed Senator 
Sullivan. 


NEW YORK A BAD PLACE FOR AN OLD 
MAN, 


** Yes. it’s a bad place for an old man,”’ 
rejoined the Judge. 

‘* Well, did you have a good time in 
New York ?”’ 

‘First class. Mr. White entertained 
me in elegant style.”’ 


‘*Did Dr. Sterritt get any money ?”’ 

‘* Not that I know of,’’ wasthe Judge's 
reply. 

Judge Dye continued at length, taking 
up the correspondence relative to the 
Paskola cases, and endeavoring to ex- 
plain that he had no claim upon Mr. 
White at the time he was acting as the 
attorney for him, and that there had been 
nothing of a questionable nature between 
them. He denied that he had ever held 
a conference with Mr. White in his bed- 
room, and said that he had never talked 
to him at any time except when there 
were others present. 


BRIBES OFTEN OFFERED, 


Commissioner McNeal was the next 
speaker. He made an impassioned denial 
of the charges. While he understood 
that no effort would be made to connect 
him with the case, he believed it was in- 
tended as a reflection upon him to injure 
his candidacy for renomination on the 
eve of the State convention. In the course 
of his remarks concerning Mr. White’s 
statement that he had been told that Dr. 
Sterritt could have the prosecution fixed 
with the department, he (McNeal) had 
never had any conversaticn with Sterritt 
regarding the matter. 

Sterritt had told him on one occasion, 
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however, that White had come to the 
office of the Food Commissioner in the 
absence of McNeal, and, holding up a 
little card with $10,000 printed upon it, 
had declared : 

‘*T understand that it would not be 
difficult to control the department with 
that amount.’’ Sterritt had replied that 
the department could not be controlled 


WITH ANY AMOUNT. 


The Commissioner declared that he 
desired the fullest kind of an investiga- 
tion. 

At the close of Dr. McNeal’s remarks, 
Dr. Sterritt took the floor and entered a 
general denial to the charges. He said 
that Mr. White had never approached 
him in reference to a money considera- 
tion, except on the occasion when he 
came to the office and held up the card 
with $10,000 on it. He said that he told 
him ten times that amount would not 
influence the department. 

Deputy Luebbing of Cincinnati was 
the next to speak He denied that he had 
ever written certain letters or any letters 
whatever to Mr. White that had been 
offered in evidence, and said that the 
charges were base fabrications. He had 
not held a conference with White at 
Cincinnati in May, 1895, at which it had 
been proposed to settle the Paskola cases 
for $5,000, and had never heard of any 
such transaction before 


THIS INVESTIGATION WAS SPRUNG. 


‘*Do you know anything about certain 
chemists receiving fees of $500 or some 
such amount ?’’ asked Senator Sullivan. 

Mr. Luebbing replied that he did. He 
told of several chemists receiving fees of 
large amounts for making false reports 
of analysis, and said that one chemist 
had ~adically changed his mind within a 
few hours after reporting certain impuri- 
ties in Paskola. He named several Cin- 
cinnati chemists, but as he was not under 
oath at the time their names are not ad- 
missible as evidence here. 


A. J. WHITE TESTIFIES. 


A. J. White took the witness stand as 
soon as he arrived in Columbus and de- 
tailed the manner in which he claimed 
to have paid Judge Amos Dye, the attor- 
ney for the commission for the southern 
district of Ohio, five $1,000 bills. He 
stated that the bills were marked and 
that the numbers were recorded at the 
Merchants’ Exchange National Bank in 
New York. He stated that he offered 
Judge Dye a check, but that the latter 
demanded money, as he said he would 
have some difficulty in gettimg a check 
cashed. 

After giving his testimony, Mr. White, 
who is 75 years old, was stricken with 
nervous prostration, and had to go to bed 
at the Neal House. The following day 
the attorneys for Mr. White asked Judge 
Dye to take the witness stand, but the 
latter would not do so as he said he did 
not want to testify until the case of the 
prosecution was fully presented. Judge 
Dye persisted in his refusal not to testify 
notwithstanding the requests of the at- 
torneys for the prosecution for him to 
take the stand. Attorney Walter Gran- 
ger took the witness stand and told of 
what dealings he had had with White 
while acting as counsel for the Paskola 
firm. He said that Mr. White had tried 
to tell him that he (White) had paid to 
have the prosecutions against Paskola 
stopped, but he (Granger) testified that 
he refused to listen to the name of the 
party to whom Mr. White said he paid 
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the money. He said, however, that he 
was led to believe that Judge Dye was 
the party meant by the New York man. 

It is possible that the legislative inquiry 
will not be concluded for several days. 
If the charge against Dye is sustained an 
indictment may be returned against him. 
The outcome will be awaited with much 
interest all over the country. 


WHO BLACKBURN IS. 


Dairy and Food Commissioner Elect 
Blackburn isa member of the Legislature 
from Belmont County and was formerly 
a druggist at Bellaire, Ohio. He is well 
known by the members of the craft 
throughout Ohio, and it is expected that 
he will administer the affairs of his office 
in a satisfactory way. A short time 
before the State Convention he visited 
Cincinnati and talked with local drug- 
gists and grocers about the obnoxious 
laws as they are at present. 


WARRANT FOR WHITE, 


The following dispatch was sent out 
from Columbus on the 14th inst.: ‘‘ Dairy 
and Food Commissioner McNeal and 
Attorney-General Minnett held a con- 
sultation and it was arranged to havea 
warrant sworn out for A. J. White of 
New York on a charge of bribing the 
attachés of McNeal’s department. Dr. 
McNeal said he did not intend to let the 
investigation which has been started 
before the Legislature Committee be 
dropped, even if the other parties do so 
desire now that he has been defeated for 
renomination. Mr. Minnett said he was 
preparing a little clab for Dr. McNeal. 


SOMETHING 


CoLumsBus, Oxn10, March 15.—The rec- 
ords of the Auditor of State’s office show 
there have been some fees of large dimen- 
sions in the administration of the pure 
food laws. The records show that Sen- 
ator W. T. Clark of Cleveland and his 
partner received nearly $8,000 during the 
past 15 months and ex-Representative 
Amos Dye of Cincinnati received nearly 
$4,000 for the same period as attorneys 
for the Food Commissioner’s department. 
There were also other smaller fees to 
other attorneys, aggregating over $5,000. 


ABOUT FEES. 


CHEMISTS’ FEES. 


The expert chemists who have assisted 
Dr. McNgal have not labored in vain, as 
will be seen by the following statement 
of fees paid them for one year: 


November 13, 1895—G. A. Kirchmaier... $1,436.08 
November 13, 1895—H. A. Weber, Col.... 2,181.55 
November 13, 1895—A. W. Smith......... 2,604.30 
November 13, 1895—C. T. P. Fennel, Cin. 3,055.65 
November 13, 1895—C. C. Howard........ 10.00 

Total for OME FeOr.........6.......0s00 $9,287.58 


An Ohio Senator Convicted of 
Bribery. 


CINCINNATI, March 20.—One of the 
biggest sensations in recent years was 
caused throughout Ohio last week by the 
finding of a verdict of guilty in the charge 
of bribery against ex-Senator John Q. Ab- 
oott, of McConnelsville, Ohio. The gen- 
tleman named is the author of the pres- 
ent pharmacy law and he is a lawyer by 
profession. It was charged that Abbott 
solicited a bribe of $200 from Elmore 
Black, a prominent druggist of Colum- 
bus. Ex-Senator Abbott was tried in the 
Criminal Court before the same jury 


which heard charges of bribery against 
Senator William C. Gear, who was ac- 
quitted. 

John Q. Abbott represented Washing- 
ton, Noble and x of Morgan County 
in the Senate of the Seventy-first Gen- 
eral Assembly. Attorney Henry A. 
Williams, of the counsel for the State, 
made the first statement of what the 
prosecution expected to prove. In sub- 
stance he said that the pharmacy bill re- 
ferred to was the measure which pro- 
vided for issuing a pharmcist’s license 
to physicians owning drug stores, and 
to other proprietors of such stores who 
had been in business for a certain num- 
ber of years before the State Board of 
Pharmacy was created. This bill was 
introduced in the Legislature in Janu- 
ary, 1894, and the indictment charged 
that in April Senator Abbott solicited a 
bribe of $200 from Elmore Black, a drug- 
gist who was at that time in business in 
Columbus, but who has since retired. 
Mr. Williams claimed that Abbott repre- 
sented to Black that the enemies of the 
bill were raising money to defeat the 
measure and that the friends of the 
measure would have to do the same. 
Hon. Emmet Tompkins, the attorney 
for the defendant, stated that Abbott 
had been guilty of nothing save over zeal- 
ousness in the interests of his own bill. 
He had worked faithfully in behalf of 
the bill, spending his own money and 
devoting all his time to its interests. 
Whatever was said to Mr. Black was 
merely for the purpose of urging the 
friends of the measure to stand more 
firmly together in order that it might not 
be defeated. 

Elmore E. Black stated that in 1893-94 
he operated a drug store. Witness stated 
that he became acquainted with Senator 
Abbott in 1893. Black stated that the 
reason that he is not now in the drug 
business is because he is debarred from 
filling prescriptions by the pharmacy 
law. He said that while the pharmacy 
law was pending he met Senator Abbott 
in the Senate Chamber. 

Abbott stated to him that the opposi- 
tion to the bill was raising money to de- 
feat it and he asked the witness if he 
could not secure about $200 to be used 
in fighting them. Subsequently witness 
had secured about $65 to be used for 
such a purpose. Black stated that he 
afterward saw Senator Abbott, who 
asked him for the money he had col- 
lected, but he refused to turn it over 
until the bill had passed. The bill did 
not pass, and the next time he saw Ab- 
bott was after the Grand Jury had met 
and returned an indictment against Ab- 
bott. The witness stated that Abbott 
called at his office and asked him if he 
had testified against him before the 
Grand Jury. During the conversation 
Abbott told him that he ought to be 
very careful or he might have him in- 
dicted after the term of the present 
prosecutor expired. 

Some of the testimony given by J. B 
Price, a druggist of Lancaster, bordered 
upon the sensational. He stated that on 
several occasions he visited Columbus in 
the interest of the pharmacy measure 
and had several conferences with Ab- 
bott. Mr. Price stated that Mr. Ab- 
bott had said that if they could get 
Hon. Charles P. Griftin of Toledo he 
would be a good man, but it would take 
$150 or $209 to get him to make a speech. 
Abbott thought that if his support could 
only be secured in favor of the bill he 
would be just the man to make the presen- 
tation speech on the floor of the House. 
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Relative to the amount of money nec- 
essary for the favorable consideration 
of the bill, Abbott had said that about 
$1,000 must be raised, but witness was 
only able to raise $500. This money was 
to be paid when the bill was passed and 
Price was a registered pharmacist. 

Abbott wanted the money turned over 
to him, as he could handle it with greater 
advantage. They had a conversation 
and it was agreed that Abbott should 
put the money to the proper uses. Other 
persons besides Griffin had been named to 
help the measure through, but witness 
did not recall their names. Price stated 
that after the defeat of the measure he 
returned the money to the persons con- 
tributing to the fund. 

Hon. Emmett Tompkins subjected 
Price to aseveré and exhaustive cross 
examinatiun lasting about three hours 
and a half. Price admitted the fact of 
his having been arrested at one time for 
a violation of the pharmacy laws regard- 
ing the filling of prescriptions. During 
his examination the witness stated that 
Abbott had some money of his own 
which he was to use, and the rest of the 
money was to be paid after the passage 
of the bill. Witness claimed that he did 
not think a cent of the money was to be 
improperly applied ; that is, for the pur- 
pose of bribing legislators. Abbott, he 
thought, had no intention of corrupting 
members of the House. 

After the evidence had all been heard 
and the opposing counsel had spoken, the 
jury retired and remained out all night. 
At anearly hour word was sent in that a 
verdict had been agreed upon. Senator 
Abbott was notified at his hotel and came 
to the court room. The court officers all 
arrived and the announcement was made 
that a verdict of guilty had been ren- 
dered. In the absence of his attorney, 
ex-Senator Abbott, who is himself an 
attorney, polled the jury in order to as- 
certain if the verdict was that of every 
individual member of the body. Abbott 
seemed greatly worried over the verdict 
and talked freely about the matter. 

‘*1f asking for $15 to pay the expenses 
of Gen. Charles H. Grosvenor to come to 
Columbus and talk in favor of the phar- 
macy bill is bribery, then I am guilty,” 
said he. ‘IfIam guilty of bribery, then 
half the members of the Legislature 
ought to be in the penitentiary. ”’ 

After some little scurrying around the 
friends of Abbott secured a bail bond for: 
him and he was released from custody. 
Notice of appeal was given and the case 
will be fought to the highest legal notch. 


w pea 
The [lississippi Board of Phar- 


maceutical Examiners. 


Governor McLaurin has appointed the 
following as members of this board, to 
serve the four years beginning January 
1, 1896: Geo. F. Moore, Jackson; J. C. 
Means, Natchez; W. B. Harrington, 
Vicksburg; Rob’t Henderson, Corinth; 
Jno. K. Webb, McComb. 

All of the above are new members ex- 
cept Mr. Means, who has been secretary 
of the board since its organization. The 
board will hold a meeting in Jackson on 
Tuesday, April 7, when permanent or- 
ganization will be effected and officers 
elected. The regular semi-annual ex- 
amination will also be held on April 7. 

Several bills for the amendment of the: 
pharmacy law—some good and others evil 
—are now before the Legislature. It is 
probable, however, that the body will 
adjourn without acting on any of them. 
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New York College of 
Pharmacy 


Proposed Changes in the By-Laws Not Adopted—Discus- 
sion on Their Adoption—Officers Elected for the 
Ensuing Year—Report From the Committee on 
Scientific Papers—Presentation to Mr, Fairchild, 
the Retiring President—Presentation Speech by 
Wm. M. Massey. 


NTEREST in the annual meetings of the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy usually centers in the election of 
officers to serve during the ensuing year. At the annual 
meeting which took place in the College of Pharmacy Build- 
ing, 115 West Sixty-eighth street, on Tuesday evening, 
March 17, interest in the election of officers was quite over- 
shadowed by the attention given by the members to certain 
proposed amendments to the by laws of the college. As told 
in previous issues of this journal the Committee on By: Laws 
were prepared to submit a report, presenting in detail the 
changes it was proposed to make in the existing by-laws. It 
was evident from the opening of the meeting that considera- 
ble opposition existed against certain of the changes proposed, 
and while all went smoothly during the consideration of cer- 
tain amendments to Articie 1, opposition of a most decided 
character developed during the discussion of the adoption of 
Section XIIL., Article 2, anda vote adverse to the adoption of 
the change proposed in this section was rendered by the mem- 
bers. This proved a signal defeat for the committee, which, 
explaining, through Chairman Atwood, that the whole of the 
remaining emendations and additions to the by-laws hinged 
on the adoption of the objectionable clause, asked that the 
amendments be referred back to the committee to be revised 
and resubmitted at an adjourned meeting of the college 
which President Fairchild called for Tuesday, March 24. 
The election of officers followed with the result given below. 
After tdis came an interesting ceremony in the presentation 
to Samuel W. Fairchild on his retirement from the office of 
president of a magnificent bronze figure of Diana. The pre- 
sentation was a complete surprise to Mr. Fairchild, as he 
had had no inkling of any intention on the part of the mem- 
bers toremember him in this way. The figure, covered by a 
cloth, was in full view of the members during the entire 
evening, but Mr. Fairchild, as he said in his speech of thanks, 
took it for a piece of chemical apparatus or some appliance 
of the teacher who had been using the lecture hall during the 
day. It can readily be understood that the gift was not the 
less keenly appreciated on this account, and Mr. Fairchild 
was considerably affected by the words of Mr. Massey who 
made the presentation speech. The bronze, which is a mas- 
terpiece of Roulard, a famous French artist, won the highest 
prize at the Exhibition of the French Academy of Fine Arts 
in Paris three years ago. Our half tone engraving, which is 
reproduced from a photograph taken expressly for the 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD by See & 
Epler, 292 Fifth avenue, conveys but an inadequate idea 
of its exquisite workmanship. The figure itself is mounted 
on a rich Sienna marble base, and is supported by a pedestal 
of Mexican onyx finished in the highest grade of art. The 
statue was selected by a committee, of which Albert Plaut 
was the chairman, and it must have been very gratifying to 
that gentleman and his associates on the committee to wit- 
ness the unaffected admiration which the handsome work 
evoked. The statue was imported direct from France by 
the well-known Fifth avenue firm of Camerden & Forster. 
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DIANA —BRONZE BY 
Presented to S. W. Fairchild, the Retiring President. 


ROULARD. 





~HE meeting opened at 8.30 p.m. with 
President Fairchild in the chair, 
facing what was perhaps one of the most 
representative gatherings of pharmacists 
ever held in the new college building. All 
of the officers and trustees and a few 
members of the faculty were present. 
The reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were dispensed with on 
motion. Reports of committees were 
called for, and Chairman Atwood re- 
sponded for the Committee on By-Laws. 





Discussion was invited, and the first ob- 
jection came from Geo. Massey, who 
thought well of the proposed amend- 
ments but considered that the time se- 
lected for making them was inopportune. 
He moved that the whole matter be laid 
on the table. Mr. Seabury seconded the 
motion, and a long discussion followed 
which was led off by Mr. Atwood, who 
recited the formation of the committee, 
and the objects of the proposed changes. 
The speakers were beginning to drift 


away from the question, which was on 
the adoption or rejection of Mr. Massey's 
motion to table the report of the commit- 
tee, when Mr. Macmahon sharply called 
attention to the fact that they were not 
discussing the motion before the meet- 
ing. President Fairchild thereupon put 
the motion to a vote. which resulted in 
the rejection of Mr. Massey’s motion. 
The first amendment, relating to a triv- 
ial change in the phraseology of Sec. 2 of 
Article 1 relating to the election of hon- 
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Orary members was then taken up, and 
approved of without debate. The re- 
mainder of the changes in Article 1 sub- 
mitted for adoption by the committee 
being largely of the same character, Dr. 
Rice moved that Article 1 be adopted 
as a whole without further discussion, 
and this course was accordingly taken. 

Discussion on the adoption of Sec. 12 
was then entered into, and many objec- 
tions to the proposed change were venti- 
lated. Geo. Massey objected to the omis- 
sion of the words in italics which read: 
** The officers of the college shall be the 
officers of the Board of Trustees’? He 
entered an earnest protest against the 
proposed change, and asked how it would 
look to invite the officers of the college 
to attend meetings and take from them 
all of the executive functions of their 
office. This view was also shared by Mr. 
Seabury, who said he had ‘‘a soft and 
lovely glow for the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Massey.’ He waxed caustic and 
sarcastic in his references to the present 
Board of Trustees, and was sharply called 
to order by Mr. Fraser. Mr. Fraser's 
point was not well taken, however, and 
Mr. Seabury continued. He expressed 
his utter disapproval of the conditions 
embodied in the proposed change, and 
characterized them as ‘‘measley’’ and 
calculated to make a figurehead of the 
president. Ex President Ewen MaclIn- 
tyre also spoke in opposition to the amend- 
ment. He expressed the hope that the 
members would hesitate before adopting 
the resolutions. A society, he said, was 
never strengthened by ornamental offi- 
cers, and it would be far preferable to re- 
tain the existing arrangement. 

Dr. Rice spoke for the committee. He 
said he hoped that no member present 
had any idea that the amendment was 
included for any reason other than the 
best interests of the college. The provis- 
ion for the selection of a chairman of the 
Board of Trustees from among its mem 
bers was put in merely as a contingency, 
and would not necessarily interfere with 
the election of the president as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. So long as the 
president was willing to accept the office 
of chairman of the Board of Trustees, and 
act in that capacity no one could object. 

Wm. M Massey could not agree with 
Dr. Rice, and said he would like to ask 
what the duties of the president would 
consist of, beyond presiding at commence- 
ments in the Music Hall. Replies to this 
were made by Messrs, Seabury and Mac- 
mahon, but the best explanation of the pro- 
posed amendments came from Mr. At- 
wood, who asked that the committee be 
given credit for its sincerity in its work. 
The by laws had not been framed to suit 
the needs of any particular man; they 
were made for the college and personal 
references should be avoided. 

Albert Plaut agreed with Mr. Atwood 
that the changes would redound to the 
benefit of the college. The main ques- 
tion was as to whether they were oppor- 
tune. Mr. Massey bad. in his opinion, 
stated the case exactly in his remarks. 

Geo. B. Wray was then heard. He 
said the changes embodied in the new 
by-laws had been known to him about a 
year, and long before it was known that 
Mr. Fairchild would resign. He entered 
into a long and carefully thought-out dis- 
cussion of the changes contemplated, and 
made a strong argument in support of 
the amendments. 

Geo. Massey moved that the amend- 
ment under discussion be referred to a 
special committee for consideration. but 
Dr. Rice objected saying that it would be 


unwise to defer the matter to a special 
meeting, as they had a larger representa- 
tion of the members there that night 
than they would be likely to have at an 
adjourned meeting. The question as to 
the adoption of the amendment was final- 
ly put to a vote and the members decided 
against it. Being thus defeated on a 
vital point, the Committee on By-Laws 
asked that the whole matter be referred 
back, to come up for discussion again at 
an adjourned meeting on March 24. 

The next business was the election of 
officers. Tellers were appointed as fol- 
lows: T. H. Sherwood, F. G. Carter and 
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responded with the following statement 
of suggestions and recommendations: 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS, 


It was unanimously resolved that the com- 
mittee should recommend that scientific papers 
be presented at the college meetings ; that a e 
should be a standing committee intrusted with 
the duty of arranging in advance for the presen- 
tation of three papers, communicating the pro- 
gramme to the society in time for announce- 
ment in the meeting notice, for editing the 
papers and furnishing copies to the pharmaceu- 
tical journals of the country. It was decided 
that it was not feasible to inaugurate the plan 
at the next meeting of the college. 

That papers be divided into two classes : 

A— Those of special value for publication, but 
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EDWARD KEMP, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
W. H. Ebbitt. Balloting was then com- of slight interest, and to be read by title or ab- 


menced with the following result: 
Officers of the College. 


PRESIDENT: Edward Kemp. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: Charles F, Chand- 
ler; John R. Caswell; Gustavus Rams- 
perger. 

TREASURER: Herbert D. Robbins. 

SECRETARY: Alfred H. Mason; Assist- 
ant Secretary: O. J Griffin. 

TRUSTEES: Clarence O. Bigelow, 
Samuel W. Fairchild, George Massey, 
Ernest Molwitz, Reuben R. Smith, Hora- 
tio N. Fraser, Charles S. Erb. 

Before adjourning President Fairchild 
called for a report from the Committee on 
Scientific Papers, and Professor Rusby 


stract only. 

B—Those of general interest, to be read and 
discussed. 

Provision should also be made for the in- 
formal presentation of notes. abstracts and 
specimens. 

It would be advisable for some member of the 
oroposed committee to prepare alist of mem- 
vers of the college wiliimg and capable of provid- 
ing papers occasionally at these meetings, and 
for another member to prepare a similar list of 
such members of the Alumni Association. 


Professor Rusby also suggested that the 
Alumni Association be requested to con- 
sider the advisability of arranging to hold 
their meetings on the same evening as 
the college meeting. 

President Fairchild was, on motion, em- 
powered to appoint the Committee on 
Scientific Pap>rs. 
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Secretary Mason read memorials to the 
Park Commissioners and the Board of 
Health presented by a member asking 
that the work on the small parks in that 
section be pushed to completion. 

H. W. Atwood made a strong plea for 
an extension of interest by the members 
in the college students. It was neces- 
sary in view of the probable extension of 
college hours, he said, to enlist the active 
support of the members. He asked them 
whenever possible to choose their help 
from among the students of the college. 

Albert Plaut instanced the success of 
the students in passing the examination 
of the City Board of Pharmacy, and be- 
fore concluding his remarks called the 
attention of the president to the fact that 
Herbert D. Robbins, the newly-elected 
treasurer of the college, was in the hall, 
and the members would probably like to 
hear from him. 

Mr. Robbins being called upon re- 
sponded very graciously. He said he ap- 
preciated most sensibly the honor that 
had been conferred upon him. He paida 
tribute to the ability of the retiring treas- 
urer, and only hoped that he would be 
able to follow worthily in the footsteps of 
Mr. Fraser. 

Edward Kemp, the president elect, was 
then announced, and his entrance on the 
platform was the signal for cheers and 
handclapping. He was introduced to the 
members by Mr. Fairchild, who referred 
in a felicitous manner to the great inter- 
est which Mr. Kemp had always evinced 
in the work of the college. 

Mr. Kemp acknowledged the honor im- 
plied in his election to the office of presi- 
dent in a few well-chosen words, and the 
regular proceedings terminated. 

The full programme of the evening 
was not exhausted, however, and when 
a motion to adjourn was made, and no 
oneau journed, President Fairchild looked 
mystified. It was at this moment that 
Wm. M. Massey advanced to the front 
of the platform and, facing Mr. Fair 
child, made the following presentation 
speech, the cloth covering the statue be- 
ing removed meanwhile by Mr. Plaut: 


Presentation Speech by Wm. [1. 
TMassey. 


When, some six years ago, you were 
unanimously invited to accept the presi- 
dency of this the oldest college of phar- 
macy in the United States, some of our 
members were apprehensive you were 
rather young to properly discharge the 
duties of such an important office. 

Certainly, many thought it a formid- 
able task for a young man to attempt to 
fill efficiently a chair which had been so 
ably occupied by your predecessors. 

Others, again, dreaded for you the re- 
sponsibility attaching to the office of 
president at the particular time when it 
seemed imperative to move from the old 
college building and undertake the build- 
ing of a new college building on an ex- 
tensive and costly scale. 

Those who knew you intimately, how- 
ever, had little fear of your ability. They 
had watched your career closely and 
knew you had the qualities which have 
commanded success in all countries and 
in all ages—energy, patience, courage, 
combined with rare good temper. 

The justification of our confidence is 
this occasion to-night. when we all bear 
testimony that you have shown in an 
eminent degree during the trying times 
of the past six years that you possess 
these great qualities, 


During that period of time there have 
been occasions when difference of opinion 
arose among the trustees and among the 
members of the college, as to the course 
pursued in the inception and the carrying 
to completion of this splendid build- 
ing devoted to science and learning. 

Debates resulted and divisions were 
taken, but ig will b2 one of your pleas- 
antest recollections that the beaten 
minority always supported you quite as 
warmly as the triumphant majority. 
This fact in itself speaks volumes for the 
sincere regard in which you were, held 
by all your fellow members. 

During your presidency, that grim 
enemy of us all, Death, has been busy 
in our ranks, carrying off our oldest 
member, Geo. C. Close, Oscar Kress and 
others. Never again shall be seen in this 
hall the genial, aristocratic face of J. 
Niven Hegeman. 

On the other hand, our college has 
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It adds to our pleasure that your good 
parents, your wife and children, your 
sisters and brothers, will appreciate this 
compliment to you quite as much as you 
will yourself. 

And when, in the fullness of time, you 
join the great majority, this work of art 
will remain to remind the surviving 
members of your family that their loved 
one was esteemed and honored by his 
friends and associates in the College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York. 
Who can tell how great a stimulus it 
will prove to them to endeavor to follow 
in your footsteps ? 

Mr. Fairchild was completely taken by 
surprise, and confessed to an utter inabil. 
ity to make fitting acknowledgment of 
the eulogistic remarks of the representa- 
tive of the presentation committee. He 
thanked the members most heartily for 
the evidence of good-will and esteem 
which they had shown him, and this con- 

















SAMUEL W. FAIRCHILD, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 


greatly gained by its new presiding 
officer, professors, and the membership of 
such experienced, resolute men as Mr. 
Mason, Mr. Plaut and Mr. Bigelow. 
Long may they live to carry on the 
good work. 

In retiring from the presidency, it must 
be very gratifying to you to know that 
your mantle will fall on the shoulders of 
one of our merchant princes —self-made, 
energetic, ambitious; one who has never 
known defeat, and who is generous toa 
fault. In his hands, I am sure you feel 
the interests of our cherished institution 
will not suffer. 

And now, sir, in the name of the Pre- 
sentation Committee, the Board of Trus- 
tees and the members of ‘the college, we 
ask your acceptance of this token of our 
high regard. 

This will always be to you a tangible 
illustration of work well done, and thor- 
oughly appreciated by those benefitted. 


cluded what was a very pleasing and in- 
teresting ceremony. 

This terminated the proceedings, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


_ . 


Meeting of the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society. . 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Kings County Pharmaceutical Society 
was held at the college on Franklin ave- 
nue, on Tuesday afternoon, March 10, 
with President Pamphilon in the chair. 

On convening the meeting the regular 
order of business was dispensed with, and 
Chas. E. Parker, Ph. C., was invited to 
address the society, and Mr. Parker read 
a paper bearing the title, ‘‘ Some Aspects 
of Technical Pharmacy,’’ which is print- 
ed elsewhere in this issue. 

At the conclusion of the paper the 
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thanks of the association were extended 
to the author for his paper. 

The minutes of the previous meetings 
were read and approved. 

The name of one new applicant for 
membership was read and referred, and 
three new members were elected to 
membership. 


A VISIT TO T. C. PLATT. 


A. Paradis reported on bebalf of the 
legislative committee that this commit- 
tee had interviewed Mr. Platt, who was 
at first inclined to be frigid and intimat- 
ed that he was not running the New 
York Legislature. He was told, how- 
ever, that he bad mistaken the character 
of the visit, that he was merely - 
proached as a fellow druggist who could 
sympathize with the position of the phar- 
macist. He thereupon became somewhat 
more cordial, and promised to present the 
druggists’ view of the matter to Mr. 
Raines with whom he was acquainted. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHARMACY, 


The trustees of the college had ap- 
proved of the bill for the conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Pharmacy, but had 
recommended the addition of an amend- 
ment specifying that the degree be con- 
ferred only after a six months’ post-grad- 
uate course of study. 

It was moved that the action of the 
board of trustees be approved. This 
was opposed by Mr. Muir on the ground 
that the introduction of the amendments 
would jeopardize the passage of the bill, 
as it had been stated to him very posi- 
tively by Mr. Wilson, who introduced the 
bill, as well as by other experienced legis- 
lators. 

Mr. De Forrest stated that the speaker 
was not wholly correct in so far that the 
bill was not read when the subject was 
introduced in the society, its general 
provisions only being stated. He there- 
fore urged that the amendments be 
adopted, ‘‘for the purpose of putting 
it out of the power of this board whom 
we do trust, or of any future board of 
trustees whom we may not trust’”’ to 
make any misuse of the privilege of 
granting this degree. He also stated that 
the introducer of this measure had him- 
self stated that it was intended to enable 
the college to confer the degree as an 
honorary degree, and while he had since 
withdrawn this statement on the grounds 
that it had been made inadvisably and 
without sufficient consideration of the 
manner in which it would be construed, 
the impression made could not be wholly 
removed. 

Mr. Muir vigorously opposed the adop- 
tion of the amendment, and denied the 
cha; ge which he said had been made that 
he was desirous of obtaining the honorary 
degree for himself. He would never ac- 
cept it in this way. 

Professor Anderson stated that the ques- 
tion to be decided was whether the soci- 
ety wanted the privilege of conferring 
the degree or not. If the amendment is 
insisted on the bill will not be passed 

The discussion between Messrs. Muir 
and De Forrest became very animated, 
and during its progress the fact came out 
that Dr. Bartley had taken part in the 
drafting of the amendment which re- 
stricted the power of the trustees as to the 
conferring of the degree. Mr. Muir stated 
that, notwithstanding this fact. upon go- 
ing to Albany and hearing the way mat- 
ters stood and reading the original bill, 
Dr. Bartley had given his emphatic ap- 
proval to the original bill. Mr. Muir 
further argued that the action of the 


trustees was a mere informal vote, show- 
ing ‘‘the sense of the board ’’ upon the 
subject, and he was of the opinion that 
that ‘‘ sense ’’ had since changed so that 
if a vote were taken the board itself 
would not indorse the amendments. 

Mr. Muir asked if the trustees before 
voting in favor of the amendment had 
studied this portion of the charter of the 
New York College. He said that their 
charter was devoid of any restriction 
whatever on the granting of degrees. 
There were graduates of the New York 
College who had gone elsewhere and be- 
came teachers, had made distinct advan- 
ces in pharmacy, and it was only just that 
these men be awarded the degree as an 
honorary degree. 

But the amendment to the Brooklyn 
Charter was not as loosely drawn as that 
of the New York College. 

The fact that the New York College 
had a big building saddled by a big debt 
was not. said Mr. Muir, any reason for 
its members to be proud, but it wasa 
very important reason why they should 
secure all the fees possible, and one way 
of adding to the fees would be to shut 
out any other college from conferring 
the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy. Fur- 
thermore, the opposition on the part of 
the New York College was most marked 
on the part of those members who had 
been most instrumental in saddling the 
college with a big debt and who were, 
in a measure, responsible for its pay- 
ment. 

OPPOSED THE MEASURE. 


John Gallagher of the Legislative Com- 
mittee opposed the measure vigorously. 
though tersely, on the general ground that 
there were enough degrees without adding 
to them, that Ph.G. was good enough if 
it was made good by giving to its bearers 
the proper-kind of qualifications, and he 
thought that in seeking to confer the 
degree of doctor the college was simply 
making itself ridiculous 

The motion to approve of the vote of 
the trustees favoring the introduction of 
the restrictions on the granting of the 
degree was put and lost. and on motion 
the college reaffirmed the resolution 
passed at the last meeting of the college, 
favoring the bill granting the college the 
right to confer the degree of Doctor of 
Pharmacy. At the request of Assembly- 
man Wilson, Dr. Brundage was added to 
the committee to attend the hearing on 
March 11. 

THE RAINES BILIL CONDEMNED. 


The Raines bill was discussed at some 
length and its various objectionable feat- 
ures were pointed out. Mr. Paradis 
offered a resolution to the effect that the 
society was strenuously opposed to that 
portion of the bill which exacted a license 
fee of $75 from the pharmacists of Brook- 
lyn merely for the privilege of dispensing 
liquors on prescription, and on passing 
this resolution the society adjourned. 


* 


Hearing on the Doctor of 
Pharmacy Bill. 


On March 11 the opponents to the 
passage of the bill empowering the 
Brooklyn College to grant the degree of 
Doctor of Pharmacy were granted a 
hearing before the Assembly Committee 
at Albany. 

THE NEW YORK COLLEGE AS REMON- 

STRANTS. 


Six representatives of the College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York were 
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present. Herman W. Atwood, chairman 
of the Lecture Committee of the New 
York College of Pharmacy, said : 


Our - college 
years. 


has been established many 
We have built up a magnificent institu- 
tion. Our several departments are thoroughly 
caatppes and at the head of our institution is 
the Dean of the School of Mines of New York 
City. We pride ourselves on the provisions we 
make for our students. We do not feel that the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy is old enough or 
sufficiently advanced or developed to give the 
post graduate courses, and we are here to op- 
pose the privilege being granted it. 

Mr. Wray, a member of the Examining 
Committee of the college, said that he 
did not believe the Brooklyn College 
sufficiently equipped. He declared that 
he was not willing to see the right given 
to the Brooklyn Colkege, but advanced 
no particular arguments. When asked 
if he had ever jvisited the Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and if he knew the 
members of its faculty, he said he had 
not and did not. Hesaid he did not even 
reside in New York City, but lived in 
Yonkers He admitted that he was not 
well up in the history of his own college. 

Dr. Smith E Jelliffe, also of the New 
York College of Pharmacy, stated that 
he had been an instructor in the Brook- 
lyn College of Pharmacy, and was op- 
posed to that institution conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Pharmacy. He 
made several charges against the Brook- 
lyn College. 

C. O Bigelow stated that the building 
of the New York College cost between 
$150,000 and $200,000 ; that it was the 
best of its kind in the world. He said 
he was opposed to the bill. 

T. J. Macmahan took the same stand. 


THE BROOKLYN COLLEGE PRESENTS ITS 
SIDE OF THE CASE. 


Dr. Elias H. Bartley, Dean of the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, was in- 
troduced by William Muir, chairman of 
its Lecture Committee. He said : 

I am surprised at the remarks of the rep- 
resentatives of our sister college. I shall not 
answer the charge made by them, but shall 
leave that duty to Dr. Albert H. Brundage and 
William Muir. They will have something to 
say as to our equipment and the standing of 
the faculty of the Brooklyn College of Phar- 
macy. As to Dr. Jelliffe, it is true that he 
taught in the Brooklyn College for one year. 
At the end of that year he was not asked to 
continue. 

He said further that Dr. Jelliffe had 
said ‘that the Brooklyn College furnished 
less than half the instruction that was 
provided by the New York College, 
when, as a matter of fact, the Brooklyn 
institution gave and required more. In 
proof, Dr. Bartley presented announce- 
ments and schedules of the two colleges. 
He said that his college did not havea 
debt of $125,000 to carry. as the New 
York College did ; and that it had not 
been forced to appeal to the public at its 
last commencement for aid to carry it 
through the summer, as had the New 
York College. ; 

Professor Anderson endorsed this last 
statement when Mr. Bigelow attempted 
to deny its truth. : 

Dr. Bartley closed by saying that one 
of the examiners of the State Board of 
an adjoining State had written him to 
the effect that the graduates of the Brook- 
lyn College of Pharmacy stood higher in 
examinations before bis Board than those 
of the New York College, or of any other 
college. 

Dr. Albert H. Brundage, a trustee and 
ex-president of the Brooklyn College of 
Pharmacy, said : 

I attribute the vigorous opposition encoun- 
tered to an ignorance of the equipment and 
condition of the Brooklyn College. 
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He then gave an outline of its history, 
with full details as to its growth. He 
called attention to the fact that the corps 
of teachers consisted of 15 men ; that 
the Dean of the Faculty, Dr. Bartley, 
was a professor in the Long Island Medi- 
cal College, and was a gentleman who had 
held many positions of trust and import- 
ance both in this city and elsewhere; that 
he was a member of many prominent and 
conservative organizations, and the au- 
thor of a widely used work on chemistry. 
He spoke of Prof. Henry W. Schimpf, and 
mentioned his work on ‘ Volumetric 
Analysis, ’’ which is in use in several insti- 
tutions of learning. Dr. Brundage also 
spoke of Prof. W. C. Anderson and Prof. 
A. P. Lohmess, both of tne Faculty of 
the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 

William Muir, in the course of his re- 
marks on the bill, bore out Dr. Brun- 
dage’s defense of the Faculty and equip- 
ment of the college. 


THE BILL PASSED. 

On the day following the hearing, the 

Assembly Committee reported the bill 

favorably and it has since passed the As- 

sembly, and there is every probability 
of its becoming a law. 





In our last issue reference was made to 
the introduction into the New York Leg- 
islature of a bill setting up certain re- 
quirements for the granting of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Pharmacy, and the 
statement was made that the bill was 
introduced by some one with a grievance 
against the Brooklyn College. Upon 
further investigation this statement 
proves to be erroneous, as the introducer 
of the bill has aided the institution by a 
gift of money and otherwise since sever- 
ing his connection with it. The aim in 
introducing the bill seems to have been 
purely to further the cause of pharma- 
ceutical education. 








IN GREATER NEW YORK. 


New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Vicinity. 


H. Mayerhofer has disposed of his phar- 
macy at Eleventh street and First ave- 
nue to H. B. Otto. 


Benjamin Robinson, the New Rochelle 
druggist, is about to move from Trinity 
street to 14 Haskell place. 


Clifford C. Simpson, a drug clerk em- 
ployed by C. G. Bacon & Co., committed 
suicide in Newark, N. J., on March 11, 
by swallowing morphine pills. 


The New York City Board of Pharmacy 
has successfully prosecuted some Chinese 
grocerymen for selling opium without a 
license. 


J. T. Tengelson has sold his pharmacy 
at 447 Hicks street, Brooklyn, to Leo 
Weinstein, who has lately conducted a 
successful pharmacy in Astoria. 


Ira Belfry, class of 94, N. Y. C. P., 
formerly with C. F. Hanson, 244 Sixth 
avenue, is now clerking for Dougan & 
Merrit of 37 Columbus avenue. 


James Brough, who clerked fcr some 
time with Daggett & Ramsdell in their 
Fifth avenue store, is now with Bartlett 
& Plummer, at 561 Fifth avenue. 


The partnership formerly existing be- 
tween Griffin & Lent, Peekskill, has been 
dissolved, and Fred Lent will assume the 
entire management of the business. 


George E.'Tappenden, the druggist at 
the corner of Sixty-fourth street and Co 
lumbus avenue, is mourning the death of 
his father, who passed away last week, 
at Ithaca, N. Y. 


Thomas Smiley, formerly with Reeder 
Bros., 460 Fourth avenue, is now with 
Eimer & Amend, Eighteenth street and 
Third avenue. 


Dr. H. B. Andrews has opened a new 
pharmacy in the Babbitt Building, Mor- 
ristown, which makes the eighth store in 
that town to a population of 10,000. 


The firm of Looney & Tuska, Morris- 
town, N. J., have dissolved partnership 
by mutual consent. The business will 
be carried on by E. J. Looney, who also 
has the books for settlement. 


We are informed that the partnership 
existing between Dagget & Ramsdell, 
the well known Fifth avenue druggists, 


has been dissolved, Mr. Ramesdell’s in 
terest having been purchased by J. J. 
O’Neill, formerly of 463 Hudson street. 


A neat and well designed pharmacy 
has been opened at Murray Hill, Flush- 
ing, by F. M. Laurence, formerly of 134 
Bedford avenue, Brooklyn. Mr. Laur- 
ence is a graduate of the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, class of ’93. 


The well-known drug store in the Sun 
Building, which has been occupied by 
Dr. Charles J. Perry for ten years, is to 
be vacated on May 1, when Dr. Perry 
will remove his stock and fixtures to the 
World Building. 


Geo. Klippert, son of the senior partner 
of the drug firm of Klippert & Co, at 
844 Columbus avenue, was severely 
burned on the face, neck and hands a few 
days ago by the forcible explosion of 
some carbolic acid which he was melting 
over a stove, 


Judge MacLean of the Supreme Court 
last week dissolved the Berri Pharmacy, 
this city, and made the temporary re- 
ceiver, Stephen W. Linington, permanent 
receiver. The expense of fitting up the 
place was $5,377, and the assets are 
valued by the receiver at $673. 


Lowe Brothers, formerly of 142 First 
street, Elizabeth, N. J., have sold their 
pharmacy there to J. L. Lewes, formerly 
with P. B. Knapp & Son of this city, and 
have opened a new pharmacy at Eighty- 
—_ street and the Boulevard, New 

ork. 


John J. Strausser, a well-known Tren- 
ton, N. J., druggist, has purchased a 
piece of property opposite his present 
Jocation, corner of Pennington avenue, 
on which he will build a new and modern 
pharmacy. He expects to open up about 
April 15. 

The pbarmacy of Geo. B. Foster, at 
129th street and Lenox avenue, this city, 
was broken into recently by burglars, 
who made away with the contents of 
Mr. Foster’s private desk and several 
boxes of cigars. No trace of the burg- 
lars has yet been found. 


©. A. Osmun, ex-president of the In- 


terstate Retail Druggists’ League, is 
about to make some extensive alterations 
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on the exterior of his pharmacy at 13 
Seventh avenue. Mr. Osmun decided 
long ago to fight the cutter with his own 
weapons, and he is the owner of several 
successful proprietary remedies. 


Receiver John R. Hardin of the Cres- 
cent Drug Company, Newark, N. J., has 
prepared an account and moved fora 
settlement of the company’s affairs. He 
has on hand a balance of $13,222.40 to be 
paid to creditors; owed, $42,988.13. The 
sum of $2,652.63 has already been paid 
to preferred creditors. 


Brooklyn druggists are expressing con- 
siderable surprise over the mysterious. 
disappearance of Wilhelm C. Wagner, 
formerly well known as the proprietor 
of several drug stcres in the city, the 
last at Atlantic and Bedford avenues, 
which he had disposed of ata loss. It is 
believed that the missing man has gone 
to Germany. 


The many friends of Geo. Stevenson, 
the Hudson avenue, Brooklyn, druggist, 
who was arrested on February 29 last, 
charged with having sold carbolic acid 
to a child, in violation of the law, will 
be glad to know that the case has been 
dismissed. The child's father took the 
poison with suicidal intent and died from 
its effects. 


The apothecary’s shop at Bellevue 
Hospital is a queer dingy little place, 
located in the hospital proper, and quite 
distinct from the laboratories of the 
general drug department, on another 
part of the grounds. The present apothe- 
cary is Martin O'Connor, who fills the 
position with marked ability As the 
office is somewhat of a political one, and 
requires influence of this kind to obtain 
it, it is freely rumored that Mr. O’Con- 
nor will shortly have to make way for 
an apothecary more congenial to the Re- 
form commissioners. 


The recent severe weather has had no 
very appreciable effect upon the number 
of visiting druggists and out-of-town 
buyers. Among others in the market 
during the past fortnight we noticed 
the following : Thomas A. Hedley, rep- 
resenting Evans Sons & Co., Liverpool, 
Eng , and Montreal, Can. ;°S. E. Strong, 
Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland ; Louis 
Dohme, Sharp & Dohme; Thomas D. 
Condie, Mallinckrodt Chemical Woks, 
St. Louis; Chas. S. Ruckstuhl, St. 
Louis ; Theo. Dench, St. Louis ; W. H. 
Leonard, Tarrytown ; James R. Robin- 
son, Memphis ; B. Douglas and W. Sault, 
Middlesex Witchhazel Company, East 
Haddam, Conn. 


Many of the older New York druggists 
will learn with regret of the death of 
Henry Klein of Henry Klein & Co., 44 
Cortlandt street. He died on Sunday, 
March 15, after an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Klein was about 69 years of 
age, and was long identified with the 
wholesale drug trade of this city. His 
first experience was gained with the firm 
of Wm. Barclay & Co, which was suc- 
ceeded in 1872 by Klein, Fleet & Co., and 
later by that of the firm bearing his 
name. He was one of the best known 
men in the Ninth Ward, and was an 
intimate friend of Chas. Crittenton. He 
was a confirmed old bachelor. 


J. L. Hopkins & Co., the well-known 
drug dealers of 86 John street, had a fire 
on their premises last Tuesday, and the 
stock and machinery of the firm were 
more or less seriously damaged, while 
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the office was completely gutted. The 
firemen were successful in confining the 
fire to the second floor. Adolph W. Weis- 
mann, one of the oldest and best-known 
residents of Hoboken, died March 10. 
Until a year ago he was proprietor of 
the drug store now owned by his two 
sons on Bergenline avenue, Union Hill. 
He is survived by four children. 


The druggists of New Jersey are very 
much aroused over a bill introduced in 
the State Legislature to compel the State 
Board of Pharmacy to issue assistants’ 
certificates without examination to per- 
sons who have had 11 years’ practical ex- 
perience in a drug store. The State 
Pharmaceutical Association is opposing 
the bill on the ground that the bill, 
should it get on the statute book, would 
break down every barrier which the law 
now imposes between competency and 
incompetency in the practice of phar- 
macy. 


The many friends of Ferdinand Lascar, 
the well-known pharmaceutical journal- 
ist, will be sorry to learn of his prostra- 
tion by illness. He is afflicted with a 
severe form of Bright’s disease, and 
much anxiety has been expressed over 
his condition. His position as apothecary 
to the Demilt Dispensary, which he has 
held for the past ten years, is being filled 
temporarily by Willis O. Davis, who was 
formerly apothecary to the New York 
Polyclinic Dispensary. Dr. Stafford, 
who is chief apothecary of the Demilt 
Dispensary, is keeping the position open 
for Mr. Lascar in the hope of his recovery. 


Suit was brought recently against Her- 
man G. Augustus Goll, a druggist at 19 
Tompkins avenue, Brooklyn, to recover 
$1,000 for alleged malpractice, through 
Wm. Pollock. a cierk in the store. The 
plaintiff, a Mrs. Richardson, broke her 
Tight arm near the wrist on August 1, 
1894, and called on the drug clerk for re- 
lief. According to the evidence brought 
forward, the clerk did not discover that 
her wrist was broken, and sold her a 
bottle of liniment for 10 cents for what 
was presumed to bea bruise. The suit 
did not go to the jury and was discon- 
tinued on technical grounds. The de- 
fendant is the president of the German 
Pharmaceutical Society of Kings County. 


Prof. H. H. Rusby of the New York 
College of Pharmacy has obtained leave 
of absence, and will shortly take his de- 
parture for Venezuela as official botanist 
to the Orinoco Mining & Colonizing Com- 
pany. The company holds a sub-lease on 
nearly 10,000,000 acres under the much 
talked of Manoa Company, which re- 
ceived its grant from the Venezuelan 
Government some years ago. The party 
of which Professor Rusby is a member 
will land at Port of Spain, and possibly 
visit the island of Peraulles, which the 
company owns; then go up the Orinoco 
in their steam lauvch to Barancas. From 
Barancas the party will go up one of 
the unknown rivers toward the moun- 
tains, leave the launch, and with Indian 
guides strike off on foot for the Xmataca 
Mountains, noting the soil, timber and 
ore deposits. Two physicians will ac- 
company the expedition in addition to 
Professor Rusby. 

—__~>_——_ 


H. J. Moore of Hammondsport has re- 
cently moved into the new Union Block. 
He has a very handsome store, the fix- 
tures being of quartered oak. The show 
cases are the Silent Salesmen cases so ex- 
tensively advertised by the John Phillips 
Company of Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK STATE. 


Affairs in Syracuse. 


SYRACUSE, March 20.—The grocers of 
Utica who have been selling drugs in vio- 
lation of the Pharmacy act have just be- 
gun to realize that there is such a law, 
and that the State Board proposes to 
strictly enforce it. As was mentioned in 
these columns a month ago, Edward S. 
Dawson, Jr., secretary of the board, has 
sent out 235 copies of the following cir- 
cular to the grocers and general dealers 
of that city: 

DEAR Sir: Ata meeting of the State Board 
of Pharmacy held in Syracuse on March 6, 1896, 
it was decided that grocers and general dealers 
in cities and places that are not legally defined 
as rural districts should be permitted to sell the 
following drugs at retail—viz., Borax, sulphur, 
sal soda, saltpetre, bicarbonate of soda, cream 
of tartar, ammonia. olive oil, dye stuffs. The 
sale of poisonous dye stuffs must be registered 
and each package containing such poisonous 
drug must be plainly labelled with the word 
* poison,”’ as required by the penal code. 

EDWARD S. DAwson, JR., Secretary. 

125 South Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


P. L. RYAN OUT OF M’CARTHY’S STORE. 


D. McCarthy & Co., the muslin drug- 
gists of this city, who opened a drug de- 
partment and started the cutting of pat- 
ent medicines, have decided, after an 
experience of just one year, that the 
story of the enormous profits of the drug 
business is a delusion and a snare. They 
have parted with P. L. Ryan of the 
P. L. Ryan Drug Company, who in- 
duced them to put in a drug depart- 
ment, and have removed the remnants of 
their drug stock to their toilet depart- 
ment. Mr. Ryan, who managed this de- 
partment and his own store at the same 
time, still continues the cut-rate war at 
his own store. While original prices will 
probably never be restored, yet the drug- 
gists consider this a great victory, and 
are now assuming a more hopeful view 
of the situation. 


The Rob Roy Chemical Company, for- 
merly of Rochester, has located at 365 
Seventh street, Buffalo. 


George Swinburne, former manager of 
the Thomas drug store, now has the man- 
agement of Geo. Schaefer’s pbarmacy, 
corner of Allen and Main streets, Buffalo. 


John Frey of the Germania Wine Com 
pany, Hammondsport, has just returned 
from a trip to New York. He reportsa 
very successful business trip in connec- 
tion with Imperial Sec Champagne. 


Craig & Van Derbelt. druggists, for- 
merly on Lyell avenue, Rochester, have 
been succeeded by J. J. Craig John Van 
Derbelt bas purchased the H. B. Gilfoil 
pharmacy, corner of Monroe avenue and 
Chestnut street, Rochester. Mr. Gilfoil 
will soon enter a dental college. 


The death of Conrad W. Wargenen, 
druggist at 599 North Clinton street, 
Rochester, hasbeen announced The busi- 
ness will be continued by his widow, who 
has secured the services, as manager, of 
Henry Aman, formerly of Scherer’s phar- 
macy, corner of Jay and Childs streets, 
Rochester. 


Chas. C. Donald & Co. have purchased 
the Thomas drug store on Allen street, 
corner of Park, at Buffalo, recently owned 
by Henry H. Davis. Mr. Donald hails 
from Watertown. Dr. Davis has re- 
turned to his former home at Camden, 
N. J., where he has resumed the practice 
of medicine. G. F. McClintock, a for- 


mer clerk, will manage the store for Mr. 
Donald. 


Herman Gnadandorff, a well-known 
druggist of Troy, succumbed to pneu- 
monia on March 10. The deceased was 
very enthusiastic in everything relating 
to pharmacy and was an ardent student. 
He won the regard and esteem of his 
townsmen by the integrity of his busi- 
ness career, and his unassuming and re- 
fined disposition. His death removes a 
good citizen, and his presence will be 
sadly missed. The deceased was a trus- 
tee of the Troy Yacht Club. He is sur- 
vived by three sisters. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Albany College of Pharmacy took place 
March 17, in Odd Fellow’s Hall, Albany, 
when the following list of students 
were graduated: J. Harold Wardle, 
Hudson; Frank H. Bailey, Albany ; 
Mulford A. Burt, Saratoga; Jos. W. 
Dessert, Glens Falls ; Arthur Warren 
Davenport, West Troy ; Christian Gott- 
lieb Hacker, Albany ; Loren D. Larkin, 
Plattsburgh ; Frank S. Houck, Cox- 
sackie; Thomas J. (ttalligan, Cam 
bridge ; Harry A. Wickham, Cobleskill ; 
August J. Bergman, Albany ; William 
H. Bush, Albany ; Charles J. Straub, 
Cobleskill ; James W. Houston, Malone ; 
John R. Nitzschmann, Schenectady ; 
Joseph Archambeault, Cohoes. 


a 


CONNECTICUT. 


MONEY ORDER OFFICES IN DRUG STORES. 


New Haven, March 20.— Postmaster 
Beach of this city is progressive. His 
latest move has been to apply to the de- 
partment at Washington for the privilege 
of locating three money order and regis- 
try stations in as many drug stores. 














HENRY M. BISHOP. 


Governor Coffin of Connecticut has reap- 

ointed Henry M. Bishop of New Haven, a mem- 

r of the Board of Pharmacy Commissioners 
for another term, beginning with June 1, at 
which time his first term will have expired. 
The appointment gives general satisfaction, 
and isa gratifying recognition of the excellent 
services Mr. Bisho has rendered during his 
first term. It has always been Mr. Bishop’s aim 
to raise the standard of the examinations, and 
he has been successful in his efforts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


ABOUT LIQUOR LICENSES. 


Boston, March 23.—Druggists all 
over the State have been weekly, if not 
daily, visitors at the State House, since 
the General Court opened in January. 
There has been much to interest them, 
and much in which the trade generally 
has had a large interest. On Thursday 
afternoon of last week the Committee on 
Liquor Law gave a hearing on a bill that 
provides that no licenses of the sixth 
class shall henceforth be granted to any 
person who is not a registered pharma- 
cist, actively engaged in business on his 
own account; nor to any such registered 
pharmacist unless he shall present a cer- 
tificate from the State Board of Phar- 
macy, stating that such a person is a reg- 
istered pharmacist. All such registered 
pharmacists shall be entitled to receive 
such certificates from said Board of Phar- 
macy on presenting to said board a writ- 
ten application therefor. 

It was the sentiment of the druggists 
who spoke that the laws at present are 
too stringent in regard to liquor licenses 
to druggists. The State Board and its 
witnesses opposed what they believe an 
unwarranted laxity in this regard. 


DRUGGISTS’ 
IZED. 

The legislative Committee on Public 
Health has reported leave to withdraw 
on the petition for an act to regulate the 
practice,of pharmacy in this State. The 
members of the Druggists’ Alliance feel 
elated over the defeat of the bill, and at- 
tribute not a little of the success to the 
efforts of their representatives who at- 
tended the hearings and opposed the 
measure. Ina conversation with Presi- 
dent W. W. Bartlett yesterday, that gen- 
tleman said another attempt would be 
made by the Alliance to consolidate the 
different organizations of druggists 
throughout the State under one head, 
the object being to have a great organi- 
zation for mutual protection. Five or 
six years ago this plan was broached to 
the druggists but was not carried through 
on the same basis as has been laid out 


now. 

The leader in the opposition to the 
measure, which if it had become a law, 
would have given unusual powers to the 
pharmacy board, undertook a big job, 
but Mr. Bartlett felt: he had the support 
of the best element among the druggists, 
and unhesitatingly entered the arena 
without gloves. The board had the as- 
sistance of one of the ablest lawyers in 
the State. The Committee on Public 
Health gave hearings and fairly heard 
both sides. The strong arguments, backed 
up by authority, had their effect, and the 
committee had pretty good ideas after 
hearing the druggists’ side that the 
pharmacy board wanted power that was, 
to a certain extent, unconstitutional. As 
a result of the agitation the Druggists’ 
Alliance has been materially strength- 
ened, and, as stated before, will be reor- 
ganized. A membership of 1,000 in the 
State will be announced before the year 
is closed, it is said. 


PASSED THE BOARD. 


Forty-one applicants for certificates as 
pharmacists were examined at the last 
meeting of the Board of Registration, 
and out of the two score and one ten 
were successful. They were: Edwin K. 
Woods, Greenfield; A. B. Reed, South 
Weymouth; Wallace A. Prince, Spring- 
field; Oscar E. Kaeppel, South Hadley 


ALLIANCE TO BE REORGAN-, 


Falls; E.W. Reed, North Brookfield; W. 
E. Conway, Lowell; Alfred D. Wood- 
man, Melrose; F. W. Lavine, Worcester; 
John R. Durkee, Boston; J. R. Beauvais, 
Holyoke. 

Notes. 


A building situated on Merrimac street, 
and occupied by Lewis & Co., druggists, 
and Earl S. Sloan, manufacturer of horse 
medicines, was injured by an explosion 
of chemicals a few days ago. Lewis & 
Co. carried a stock valued at about $10,- 
000, insured for $2,500. The injury to 
their stock was principally by water. 
Sloan estimated his loss at $10,000, par- 
tially insured. 

A revision has been made in the blanks 
provided by the State Board of Pharmacy 
for applicants for certificates. In the old 
blanks there was inserted a clause requir- 
ing all applicants to make oath that they 
had never violated any of the laws of the 
State in the preceding year. This clause, 
very much to the satisfaction of all pros- 
pective druggists, has been omitted from 
the new ones. 

C. J. Countie (The Riverside Mfg. Com- 
pany, Boston) is making a number of 
improvements in the appearance of his 
pharmacy on Charles street, Boston. The 
fixtures were designed by himself, and 
built to his order by Isaac McLean, 182 
Charlestown street, Boston. Lippincott 
& Co. of Philadelphia, furnisked the soda 
fountain, which is five feet long and very 
handsome. Countie’s Roman Punch is 
now controlled by Kendall & Cushman, 
292 Pearl street, New York. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 23-—With the 
3,000 books recently donated to the Phil- 
adelphia College of Pharmacy by Howard 
B. French, the total number of volumes 
in the library now amounts to 10,000. 
It is the intention of the faculty to make 
this library the best of its kind in the 
country. 


William Lincoln Cliffe, treasurer of 
the Alumni Association, has recently 
branched out in a new store at Kensing- 
ton avenue and Orleans street ; he is 
meeting with considerable success. Mr. 
Cliffe is very popular and his new venture 
is looked upon with approval by all of 
his friends. 


fi The announcement made in the AMERI- 
CAN DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
RECORD some time ago in regard to the 
widow of the late Wm. B. Webb, in 
which it was stated that a trust fund 
was to be donated for the William B. 
Webb medal, has come to pass. Some 
time ago Mrs. Webb gave the trustees 
$200, and on April 7 it is her intention 
to give $500 more toward this fund, mak- 
ing in all $700. The medal has already 
been described in a previous issue of this 
journal. 

The sixth and last social meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy for the series 
of 1895-1896 will be held in the college 
on March 24. At this meeting Dr. A. C. 
Abbott, professor of hygiene in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has kindly con- 
sented to address the Alumni Association 
on the subject of water filtration. He 
will describe sand filtration, not only as 
the means of removing mechanical im- 
purities, but also as a destroyer of germs. 
Miss Pierce, with her class in elocution, 
will also be on hand. 
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D. W. GROSS. 


Daniel W. Gross who died on March 
11, in Harrisburg, Pa., was one of the 
oldest pharmacists in the State. He was 
born within a few miles of Harrisburg on 
March 11, 1810; his death occurring, as 
will be noticed, on the 86th anniversary 
of his birth. 

Mr. Gross was educated in the schools 
of the then borough of Harrisburg and 
the Harrisburg Academy, an educational 
institution which was famous in Central 
Pennsylvania in the first half of the cen- 
tury, and upon whose rolls the names of 
many prominent Pennsylvanians are in- 
scribed. 

He was then indentured (in accordance 
with the term then in vogue) as an apoth- 
ecary’s apprentice to Norman Calendar, 
an uncle, one of the earliest pharmacists 
in Harrisburg. 

In 1830 he became a partner in this 
store near the head of Market street, 
which a few years later passed under his 
entire control. In the early years of 
business the pharmacy was confined to 
one side of the room while a thriving 
trade in hardware was conducted at the 
counters on the other side. Under the 
title, ‘‘ Sign of the Big Gold Mortar,’’ 
this store and the succeeding building 
erected early in the ’60’s were described 
in the anniversary edition of the AMERI- 
CAN DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
RECORD issued on August 25, 1895, 
Though Mr. Gross had, at that date, been 
an invalid for almost five years he read 
this series of reminiscences penned by a 
former clerk with much enjoyment. 

Mr. Gross besides being active in phar- 
macy for many years and establishing 
for himself a reputation not only in Har- 
risburg but in the populous valleys which 
radiate from the city, found time to serve 
his native place. his church and his State. 

Mr. Gross was a man of fine physique 
and great intellectual vigor. In manner 
he was essentially ‘‘a gentleman of the 
old school ’’’—a type of manhood all too 
rare in this ultra-practical period. With 
the affability of a genuine good nature, 
innate courteousness, the urbanity of a 
scholar and a wide acquaintance with 
pharmacy and cognate science, it is not 
surprising that he should enjoy for years 
a lucrative business. 

Mr. Gross retired from business about 
five years ago, leaving his son, Edward 
Z., in control. E. Z. Gross and another 
son, George A. (now in the real estate 
business), both graduated from the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy—the former 
in ’73, the latter in ’69. 

His death removes a notable figure 
among the pharmacists of Central Penn- 
sylvania, and one of the oldest in the 
ranks in the country. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Detroit, March 17.—The druggists of 
Detroit have organized a Pharmacal 
Cigar Company, the purpose of which is 
to manufacture and sell a better line of 
cigars than they can purchase in the 
market for the same prices. The capital 
stock is $25,000, divided into shares of 
$10 each, and there are now about 100 
subscribers. Each shareholder is obliged 
to take two sbares, and no one can take 
more than ten. 
started in a small way, employing from 
10 to 15 men. and the force will be in- 
creased as the growth of trade warrants 
it. The shop will be under the manage- 
ment of W. E. Flynn of Grand Rapids, 
and will use the blue label of the Cigar- 
makers’ Union for customers who desire 
it on their goods, The company have been 
incorporated under the laws of Michigan, 
and the following are the incorporators 
and directors: C. N. Anderson, O. H. 
Grunow, D. F. Halleck, G. W. Stringer, 
A. F. Parker, D. L. Robbins and W. E. 
Flynn. O. H. Grunow is president, D. 8S. 
Halleck. vice-president; C. N. Anderson, 
secretary and treasurer; James Vernor 
and Frank Inglis, auditors. 


Walker & Scott have succeeded A. F. 
Patch in the drug business at Shepherd, 
Mich. 

C. H. Law & Co. of Menominee, Mich., 
have moved into handsome new quarters 
in what is known as the Stevenson An- 
nex. Thestore is commodious and has 
been elegantly fitted up. 


The Executive Committee of the Michi- 
gan State Pharmaceutical Association 
have selected Mackinaw Island as the 
next place for holding the annual meet- 
ing. The date has been set for some time 
in August. 

Cc. N. Anderson, manager of the De- 
troit Pharmacal Company, has resigned, 
and has been succeeded by J. W. Seeley, 
who has until recently been in charge of 
a depar/ment in the laboratory of Parke, 
Davis & C». Mr. Seeley has had seven 
years’ experience also in the wholesale 
trade of Detroit, two years of which he 
spent on the road. 

Among the traveling men in the drug 
lines who have recently visited Detroit, 
were the following: E. H. Ross, John 
Wyeth & Bro., manufacturing chemists, 
Philadelphia; Franklin Bleck, Chas. Pfi- 
zer & Co., New York; Walter D. Brenn, 
Tyler & Finch, New York; George B. 
Trouchet, E. Fougera & Co., New York; 
F. S. Farmer, Carter’s Ink Company; W. 
B. Fiske, Jr., Wm. G. Morring & Co., 
New York; Edward Gage, Wallace & Co , 
New York; Chas. W. Griffiths, Herf & 
Frerichs Chemical Company; W. W. 
Landman, Fleischmann & Co, liquors, 
Cincinnati; J. C. M. Gates, Corning & 
Co., Peoria, Ill. ; Livingston D. Wells, M. 
N. Packard Company, New York; Mr. 
Manning, Albany Chemical Company: 
L. R. Dronberger, Thurston & Bradich, 
gums and spices, New York. 

The druggists at Jackson, Mich., have 
formed an association for the purpose of 
affiliating and to avoid rate cutting. 
They will adopt a schedule of prices, and 
all will agree to adhere toit. The offi- 
cers are as follows: Dr. J. B. Townsend, 
president; Bishop Humeston, vice-presi- 
dent; E. J. Van Marter, secretary, and 
D. C. Meseroll, treasurer. Complaints of 
violations will be referred to a Guidance 
Committee, consisting of C. M. Giddings, 
F. L. Henderson and D. J. De May. At 


The factory will be. 





a meeting of the association, held March 
6, at which the organization was com- 
pleted, one of the dtuggists, of whom 
nearly all the others had complained re- 
garding his rate cutting, was arraigned 
on that score. He responded by produc- 
ing a medicine case, from which he pro- 
duced a large number of bottles, which 
he placed in a row on a table. He then 
showed the members that he had pur- 
chased these bottles and their contents 
from the different druggists present, 
through agents he had employed. Each 
bottle had the label of the druggist from 
whom it was purchased, and the price 
was marked upon it. In every case there 
was a cut in the price. This cast quite a 
gloom over the meeting for a while, but 
at last all made confessions of their cut- 
ting and passed a vote of thanks to the 
shrewd brother for catching them so 
nicely. 
MICHIGAN STATE BOARD. 


The State Board of Pharmacy met at 
Grand Rapids on March 5. Thestandard 
for passing was raised to 70 per cent. for 
the first time at this session, and this 
caused many candidates to fall by the 
wayside. Of the 54 candidates for regis- 
tered pharmacists, the following 15 
passed: Cohen Bechtel of Caledonia, A1- 
fred Kraft of Caledonia, O. F. Beeson of 
Cassopolis, B. F. Butzback of Benton 
Harbor, Harry Cowan of Grand Rapids, 
C. E. Hammond of Kalamazoo, Leroy H. 
Moss of Maple Rapids, Alex. Reid of 
Toronto, J. R. Schoonmaker of Plain- 
well, F. H. Sumner of Detroit, E. E. 
Tice of Bloomingdale, R. W. Van Hoef- 
ten of Kalamazoo, E. W. Wait of Trav- 
erse City, F. L. Woolston of Grand 
Rapids, J. F. Martin of Bay City. Of 
17 applicants for registered assistants, 
the following seven pas:ed: William W. 
Bailey of Boyne City, T. G. Hoyt of Fre- 
mont, H. E. Irish of Jackson, H C. 
Kitchen of Leonidas, Nora I. Mitchell of 
Hubbardston, E M. Wheeler of Cedar 
Springs, John C. Wierenga of Grand Rap- 
ids. The next meeting of the board will 
be held at Star Island, St. Clair Flats, 
June 22, opening at 8 o'clock p. m. 
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ILLINOIS. 


CuHIcaGo, March 20. 
C. J. Casbaum has opened a new drug 
store at the corner of West Harrison 
street and Albany avenue. 


Frederick W. Kruse has purchased the 
drug store at the corner of North Clark 
and Kinzie streets from the executors of 
the late A. Overman. 


B. A. Holliday, for several years with 
Weipert’s Pharmacy, Ninth and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, is now representing the 
Searle & Hereth Company in that city. 


The drug store occupied by Geo. H, 
Mayr at the corner of La Salle and Wash- 
ington streets was badly damaged by fire 
and water on the morning of the 4th inst. 


The report that a receiver had been 
asked for the Liquid Carbonic Acid Mfg. 
Company is entirely without foundation. 
The business is being run as usual, and is 
showing a steady gain over last year. 


Judgment for $1 and costs, a total of 
$5, was rendered in Justice Fitzgerald’s 
Court, against Dr. Charles B. Engels, 
who has a drug store at Forty-seventh 
street and Union avenue. Walter Wynn, 
a 12-year-old boy, started the suit. 


AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 


The Illinois Pharmacal Company 
opened their laboratory on the 9th inst., 
and are now ready for business. The 
management of the company is in the 
hands of T. V. Wooten, who is also pres- 
ident of the Chicago Retail Druggists’ 
Association. 


At a meeting of the Chicago College of 
Pharmacy on the 17th inst., W. S. Sern- 
pill was elected president and Mr. Dun- 
ham elected as trustee to succeed himself. 
A. G. Hiss was elected trustee in place of 
A. C. Fleischer, resigned. There will 
be a meeting of the board of management 
on the 24th inst. when they will elect the 
officers of the college for the year. 


Johnson & Johnson have just made a 
new use of their trade-mark (the Red 
Cross) in the shape of a very handsome 
button, and judging from the popularity 
of their goods it will be worn by every 
druggist and drug clerk in the country, 
and if their customers inquire the mean- 
ing of J. & J. on the cross, they will be 
told that it stands for ‘‘ Joy and Justice,”’ 
and that proof of it will be found in the 
merits of their goods and the prices at 
which they are sold. 
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MISSOURI. 


St. Louis, March 20.—For several 
days past the students in the pharmaceu- 
tical laboratory of the St. Louis College 
of Pharmacy have been working overtime 
getting up a line of preparations for 
exhibition to their friends among the 
medical students of Beaumont College. 
Prof. Francis Hemm had been invited to 
deliver a lecture to the students of the 
Beaumont Medical College on ‘‘ National 
Formulary Preparations.”’ 


MISSOURI BOTTLERS’ ASSOCIATION VS. ST. 
LOUIS RETAIL DRUGGISTS. 


The war bugle of the Missouri Bottlerg’ 
Association is sounding the battle call, 
and preparations are being made for a 
charge on the retail druggists’ camp. 
Notices were recently served on a num- 
ber of our local pharmacists that they 
had been violating the Missouri bottle 
law, and proceedings would be at once 
instigated against them. A representa. 
tive of the Missouri Bottlers’ Association 
also called upon the pharmacists to see 
what they had to say for themselves. Your 
representative made the rounds of many 
of the retailers, some of whom had been 
accused of violating the law, and in every 
case found the pharmacists much vexed 
over the affair. As near as can be ascer- 
tained from a close canvass of the situa- 
tion, the cases against the druggists are 
exceedingly few and far between. 


The Germania Wine Cellars. 


Reports from the Germania vineyards, 
at Hammondsport, N. Y., mention that 
the vines there are nearly all przned, and 
have passed through the winter in fine 
condition, and the prospects for a large 
crop of grapes the coming season were 
never better. Of course, the crop is 
never assured until after the blossoming 
season, and the grapes have formed on 
the vines, which usually occurs about 
June 1. The proprietors of the Germa- 
nia Wine Cellars extend to all the read- 
ers of the AMERICAN DruaaistT a kind in- 
vitation to visit their cellars and see for 
themselves how pure wines are made. 
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Does Your Cash Balance? 


~ The Hough Cash Recorder Company of 
Springfield, Mass., say that your cash will 
always balance if you use a Hough Cash 
Recorder. It introduces system in the 
recording of cash sales, and is an effect- 
ual check against forgetfulness upon the 
part of the person who makes the sales. 
It will be to your interest to write to the 
Hough Cash Recorder for a copy of their 
latest circular showing the mode of oper- 
ating the register and giving prices. 


The Pinaud Bottle Stopper Suit. 


The solicitors of the Hero Fruit Jar 
Company of Philadelphia have notified 
several dealers that the sprinkler tops 
used on Ed. Pinaud’s goods are sold in 
infringement of a patent, No. 250,163, is- 
sued November 29, 1881, and now held by 
the Hero Fuit Jar Company. 

Emil Utard, the American representa- 
tive of Pinaud, has replied to this notice, 
which was not served upon him but upon 
retail dealers, by the statement that the 
stoppers used on Pinaud’s goods are sold 
under a patent issued in France in 1876, 
and to the same inventor in the United 
States in 1878. He further states that in 
1889 the Hero Fruit Jar Company notified 
the house of Pinaud that they claimed a 
patent on those stoppers, and they at the 
same time brought suit against Mr. Marh- 
wald. the United States representative of 
the French patent. Mr. Marhwald guar- 
anteed the house against any damages 
arising out of the suit, and about 1891 
Pinaud was informed that the Hero Fruit 
Jar Company had been defeated in this 
suit, and that the sale of the stoppers is 
not an infringement, and Mr. Utard, 
therefore, requests any one receiving 
any notice of this sort to transmit same 
to him or to Pinaud’s attorneys, Putney 
& Bishop, 113 Broadway, New York City. 
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A Requisite for the Soda 
Water Season. 


This is the proper season to prepare for 
the summer soda-water campaign, and 
the purchase of a stock of Welch’s grape 
juices is one of the most important of the 
steps to be taken by the dispenser of soda 
water. With their cellars right in the 
midst of one of the most prolific grape 
centers in the United States the Welch 
Grape Juice Company of Vineland, N. J., 
are in a position to get the finest selected 
grapes in the best possible condition at 
the lowest price, and these advantages 
they avail themselves of fully, as can be 
seen by any one who will write them for 
prices and samples mentioning the AMERI- 
CAN DRUGGIST. 


a 
Worthy the Consideration of 
Live Dealers. 


The Diamond Wall Finish Company. 
manufacturers of Gypsine, the permanent 
wall finish, are doing some advertising 
that should attract the serious attention 
of every thinking and enterprising paint 
dealer 

They are now starting in newspapers 
throughout the country an advertise- 
ment to run through the wall finish sea- 
son. The ads to be used are original and 
taking, and promise highly satisfactory 
results in the way of reminding the con- 
sumers of the merits and advantages of 
Gypsine. The work, being planned to 





begin with the house cleaning season and 
to run through it, will bring immediate 
resuits. 

The dealers who are always looking for 
a reliable article on which to realize 
quick sales should not miss this chance. 
Put in astock of Gypsine—if you are not 
already handling it—and insert in the 
newspaper advertising which you are 
carrying regularly, the announcement 
that you are handling this reliable and 
well known wall coating. Then use the 
effective and original advertising with 
which the Diamond Wall Finish Com- 
pany furnish all their dealers, and you 
are bound to realize a good and profitable 
trade, for you will be handling an article 
for which there is a live and active de- 
mand—a demand that will continue and 
increase, because Gypsine is all that the 
manufacturers claim for it. 

This is well worthy the consideration of 
the live dealer who is looking for solid 
good things. 
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A Governmental Approval. 


The Italian Government has established 
analytical laboratories at the great im- 
= porting centers all 

over the world, and at 
these laboratories Ital- 
ian wines and liquors 
are carefully analyzed 
by expert government 
analysts. Any product 
bearing the stamp of 
approval of these labo- 
ratories which are 
termed cenotechnic 
stations can be used 
with absolute assur- 
ance, both as to its 
purity and as to its 
being genuinely Ital- 


ian. 

The Robbia Amaro 
Bitters are examined 
by the cenotechnic sta 
tion, and thus bear the 
stamp of govern- 
mental approval. Pub- 
lic approval was long 
ago won by these bit- 
,ters all over Europe, 
and though they are 
but just beginning to 
become popular in the United States, they 
have already proven to be wonderfully 
good sellers wherever properly intro- 
duced. They have been made for hun- 
dreds of years by the monks of the fine 
old Italian monastery of Certosa di Pavia, 
and may truly be said to be made with 
religious care in every detail. Write to 
Erastus D. Corning, Auburn, N. Y.. for 

introductory terms. 
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Soda Fountain Supplies. 


A useful descriptive circular of soda 
fountain requisites is being sent to the 
trade by Whitall, Tatum & Co., manu- 
facturers of druggists’ glassware and 
sundries, of New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. The list includes illustrations 
and prices of soda and mineral tumblers, 
Acme tumbler holders in various de- 
signs, lemonade shakers, ice bowls, ice 
scoops, ice cream soda spoons, rubber 
coin mats, soda checks, acid phosphate 
bottles, lemon squeezers, ice shavers, ice 
planes, &c. Copies can be obtained by 
sending your name and address to Whit. 
all, Tatum & Co. 
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Review of the Wholesale Market. 


NEw York, March 24, 1896. 





It should be understood that the prices 
report are strictl, 
ket, and that higher prices are paid for retail lots. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of 
prices. 


uoted in this 
those current in the wholesale mar- 


Business in the several departments of 
Drugs, Dyestuffs and Chemicals has con- 
tinued fair during the interval, though 
the recent severe weather has interfered 
to some extent with the operations of 
buyers. Better business conditions are 
looked for with the advance of spring, 
and jobbers and importers are, as a rule, 
more hopeful of a good volume of busi- 
ness than for some time. Prices are well 
sustained as a rule, and buyers are con- 
fronted with a stronger tendency of values 
for the leading staples, though a few 
changes of a lower character have oc- 
curred since our last report. Some com- 
plaint is made regarding the difficulty of 
making collections. The more important 
advances and declines are tabled below 
as follows: 


ADVANCED. 


Cod Liver oil. 
Carbolie acid. 
Gentian root. 
Tpecacuanha, 
Senna leaves. 
Arsenic. 

Gallic acid. 
Cardamom seeds, 
Japan wax. 


DECLINED. 


Opium. 

Menthol. 

Oil citronella. 
Golden seal root. 
American saffron. 
Gum senegal, 
Balsam Peru. 
Ergot. 

Cream tartar. 
Oil cassia. 

Gum. asafeetida. 
Balsam copaiba. 
Coriander seed. 
Jalap. 


DRUGS, 


Arnica Flowers have met with rather 
better sale during the interval, though 
the business passing does not rise above 
jobbing proportions. The increased de- 
mand has not affected prices, and 6!4 to 
6°4 is still quoted as to quality. 

Balsams.—Copaiba is in better supply 
and offers in some instances at a shade 
below previous quotations, say 31c. to 
32c. for Central American and 35c. for 
Para. Tolu may yet be obtained at about 
471¢c. to 50c. Peru is given very little 
consideration and values have declined, 
with $2 quoted for round lots. Canada 

ir continues inactive, but prices are 
unchanged, say $2.15 to $2.25. Oregon 
Fir continues to offer at 60c. to 65c. in 
barrels and 70c. to 75c. in cans. 

Bark, Cascarilla, is under good con- 
trol and values are hardening, though 
8léc. to 10c. will yet buy. Other.barks 
are without important change in price, 
and generally quiet. 

Buchu Leaves remain quiet, but import- 
ers continue to ask 12c. to 15c. for short 
and 2Uc. to 22c. for long, as to quality. 

Cacao Butter continues quoted at 30c. 
to 31c. as to quantity, with only small sales 
making, and the demand limited. 

Chamomile Flowers are taken with more 
freedom, numerous small sales being re- 
ported at 12c. to 15c. for Roman and Ger- 
man and 10c. to 12c. for Belgian. 

Colocynth Apple continues very dull, 
though nominally unchanged in price. 
Trieste held at 67c. to 70c., and Spanish 
20c. to 22c. 

Cod Liver Oil continues to climb up- 
ward, and prices are now held very firmly 
at the recent advance to $62 to $65 for 
Norwegian. The higher prices prevailing 
for this variety of oil has created a de- 
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mand for Newfoundland, and some 
activity in this variety has developed 
with $1 to $1.25 quoted as to quality. 

Cubeb Berries continue extremely dull 
in the face of a liberal supply. XX is 
quoted 9c. to 10c. for stemless, while 7c. 
to 8c. will buy lower grades. 

Coca Leaves, Huanuco, are in better 
supply, though prices have not varied 
materially since our last, 27c. to 28c. 
being still quoted; Truxillo is held at 
about 20c. to 21c. 

Cocaine has beeen reduced by the lead- 
ing manufacturers and is now quoted 
$4.25 to $4.50 in 100-ounce lots. 

Ergot continues dull and neglected, 
with Spanish quoted 19c. to 20c. for new, 
and 18c. to 181gc. for old. German is 
held at 14c. to 15c. for new and about 
12c. for old. 

Guarana continues weak and little in- 
quired for. Although generally quoted 
higher, 55c. will buy in most instances. 

Juniper Berries continue inquired for, 
and among other transactions we are re- 
ported sales of 50 bags at 134c. 

Menthol has sold fairly in the interval 
and at a slight decline from previous 
prices, $4.10 being the common figure. 
Lots to arrive are offering at $4, though 
that price represents but a small fraction 
above net import cost. 

Morphine is selling fairly in small lots, 
with prices as quoted for some time past, 
or, say, $1.60 for P. & W. and $1.50 for 
other domestic brands in bulk, and $1.45 
to $1.50 for foreign. 

Opium has dropped another notch in 
the interval and sales of case lots have 
been made down to $1.90 with some 
pressure to realize noticeable. The range 
for broken packages is $1.95 to $1.971¢. 
Powdered is held at $2.60 to $2.75 for 
ordinary, up to $3 for high test. 

Quinine prices remain unchanged in 
the face of aspiritless market and a close 
understanding between manufacturers. 
Outside lots are offering at 26c. to 2i7c., 
according to brand and quantity, with 
2614c. the common inside quotation. 
Manufacturers’ figures remain at 30c. 
for P. & W. and 28c. for other brands. 

Saffron, new crop American has been 
received, and sales are making at 38c., 
though an early advance on this price is 
anticipated. Alicante is held at $4.75 to 
$5.25 and Vaiencia $6 to $7. 

Senna Leaves, Alexandria, are advanc- 
ing in the primary market, though prices 
here are as yet unaffected. Prices are 
decidedly firmer. however, and the range 
for good quality is 15c. to 25c. Tinnivelly 
is also firm at 6c. to 8c. as to quality, 
with only limited business passing. 


DYESTUFFS, 


Aniline Salt is slightly firmer, though 
prices are nominally unchanged, 11c. to 
11lc. being yet quoted. 

Cutch is not inquired for to any extent, 
though a fair business is reported. in- 
cluding sales of some 1,000 bales at 514c. 
to 5%4¢., according to mark. 

Divi Divi continues in fair active de- 
mand at the previous quotation of, say, 
$40 to $42.50. A poorer quality offers at 
$32. 

Gambier continues in demand and fairly 
steady, with sales reported of 500 bales, 
steamer, at 4.05c. cash and forward ship- 
ment quoted 4 1-16c. to 4 3-16c. 

Sumac continues firm and in demand, 
Sicily bringing $48 to $50 and Virginia 
$38 to $40. 


CHEMICALS. 


Arsenic, white, has advanced a notch 
or two in the interval. English could 
have been secured at 65c., possibly at 
6144c. in carload lots. Continental has 
sold fairly in ordinary store lots at 614c. 
to 6'Sc. 

Carbolic Acid, crystals, has been ad 
vanced in this market tocorrespond with 
higher prices in the foreign market; 1 
lb. bottles are now quoted 24c. and 
drums 17c. to 18c. 

Cream Tartar prices have dropped a 
notch, with manufacturers now quoting 
crystals at 26c. and powdered at 26c. to 
2614c., as to quantity. 

Chlorate Potash is slightly firmer, with 
a lower quotation than 9!4c. now the 
exception. 

Citrie Acid is shaded a fraction from 
second hands, say 1c. under our quota- 
tions. 

Gallic Acid has been advanced by the 
manufacturers to 50c. to 55c. 

Nitrate Soda has weakened a trifle in 
the interval, and $1.7214 is a common 
quotation for round lots, with rumors of 
sales down to $1.70. 

Quicksilver is not affected to any ex- 
tent by the declinein the London market, 
and 50c. to 51c. will yet buy, and prices 
here are maintained with some show of 
firmness. 

ESSENTIAL OILS. 

Anise continues jobbing quite freely 
and the market is well sustained at $2.50. 

Cassia has weakened in the interval 
with low test, 50 or under now offered at 
$1.50 and high test at $2. 

Cintronella is also rather weak, with 
sellers of true at 45c. in drums and 50c. 
in tins. 

In other oils there is nothing new or 
interesting lu report either as regards 
price or demand. 

GUMS. 

Aloes have hardened a trifie in the 
interval, with Curacao now quoted 31c. 

Arabics are reported higher in the for- 
eign markets. The advance, according 
to latest advices, is 5 per cent. on picked 
to 25 per cent. on sorts. The advance is 
due to the recent troubles in the Soudan, 
and still higher prices are generally 
anticipated. 

Camphor remains quiet, with domestic 
compressed quoted 58c. to 60c., and Jap- 
anese 59c. to 61c. 

Chicle continues in fair jobbing demand, 
with sales at 36c. to 361¢c. 

ROOTS. 

Aconite is higher in the foreign market 
and prime stock now costs about 71¢c. 
laid down. Spot stock quoted at 7c. 
to 8c. 

Golden Seal is somewhat easier with 
sellers, at 20c., but only moderate quan- 
tity offered. 

Gentian continues scarce, and while 
the article is meeting with no remarkably 
large demand, prices are firmer; 6c. is 
now asked for small parcels. 

Ipecac is in small supplies and prices 
are firm, with less than $1.35 the excep- 
tion for ordinary quality. 

Jalap is weaker, recent business hav- 
ing been done at 9c. to 10c. 

Sarsaparilla, Mexican, continues dull 
and lifeless at the previous range. 


SEEDS. 


Cardamom continues in demand and 
firm, with 85c. asked for decorticated. 
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Celery is quoted higher in the foreign 
markets and prices here are very firm, 
121c. to 18¢. 

Coriander on spot is very steady at 
about 414c. for natural and 414c. for 
bleached. 

Other seeds remain steady at previous 
prices. as 


The Philadelphia Optical College. 


A school for practical instruction in 
optics has been founded in Philadelphia, 
in which a correspondence class has been 
formed for the convenience of druggists 
who wish to make astudy of this branch 
of science. The degree of Doctor of Re- 
fraction is conferred on all who comply 
with the requirements of the college. Full 
particulars of the home course of study 
and requirements for graduation, with 
fees, can be obtained from Dr. C. H. 
Brown, 1824 Diamond street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

> 4 
The Soda Fountain in the House 
of Representatives. 


The long and hotly contested fight 
among the leading soda fountain manu- 
facturers for the order for the fountain 
to be placed in the café of the National 
House of Representatives was recently 
won by the Low Art Tile Company of 
Chelsea, Mass., and thus is added another 
to the many works of art which already 
adorn the nation’s capital. It may be 
added, by the way, that a no more fitting 
place could be found in which to exhibit 
so beautiful a specimen from, one of 
America’s leading industries. That one 
of the youngest competitors in this field 
should have carried off this prize must be 
a source of self-congratulation which is 
fully deserved. 

> 


For Wiring Effervescent Waters. 

John M. Maris & Co., manufacturers 
of druggists’ glassware and sundries, 312 
Market street, Philadelphia, and 219 Ful- 
ton street, New York, are calling atten- 
tion to their patented wires for tying 
corks in citrate of magnesia bottles in 
place of the string now generally used. 
The point is made that they are rapidly 
applied and are effective, and at the same 
time can be easily applied. They are 





economical, too, as they can be used over 
and over again. The figure shown here- 


, With conveys a good idea of the mode of 


applying it. They will be popular with 
your customers, for after part of the con- 
tents of a bottle has been used the cork 
can be tied down again tightly which 
cannot be done with string. The price is 
so low that they can be used instead of 
string. Prices and samples can be ob- 
tained by any retail druggist on request 
to John M. Maris & Co., New York and 
Philadelphia. Many druggists are sell- 
ing them to customers who make home- 
brewed birch beer, which is getting to be 
quite the fad. 
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Sponge Supply in Danger. 


The sponge supply of the United States 
is seriously threatened by the wanton 
carelessness of the Cuban sponge fisher 
men. Tor several years they have been 
gathering the small or infant sponges 
with those of larger growth. The in- 
evitable result is that the Cuban sponge 
beds, from which the greater portion of 
sponges used in the United States come, 
are threatened with total extinction. 

Already prices have advanced, and a 
still further increase is probable within 
a very short time. The shipments of 
sponges to dealers vary greatly in size 
and time of receipt. To gather them it 
is necessary that the water should be ab- 
solutely clear, and if for any reason the 
ocean is disturbed in more than ordinary 
degree over the sponge beds the fisher- 
men must wait for clear water—perhaps 
a week, or even a month. 

The sponges which come from Cuba 
are known as medium grade, the va- 
riety in general use. Florida and Nas- 
sau furnish a proportion of the sup- 
ply of this grade, but nothing like the 
amount that comes from Cuba. The 
best sponges are known as the Medit- 
teranean variety, as they come from 
beds in the sea of that name. They are 
the heavy white sponges, and are always 
high-priced) Even the supply of these, 
however, is much smaller than usual. 
So people can make up their minds that 
this is not a year of cheap sponges. 

Se 


Order Your Glassware Now. 


Whitall, Tatum & Co. have issued the 
usual spring notice regarding the sus- 
pension of work in their green and flint 
glass factories during the months of July 
and August. They request customers to 
order glassware wanted for use during 
that time or during the month of Sep- 
tember at as early a date as practicable, 
. insure being made before the factories 
close. 


Thomas Dover, Physician, Bucca- 
neer and Originator of Dover’s 
Powder. 


As Sir Thomas Browne remarks in the 
Hydriotaphia : ‘* The iniquity of oblivion 
blindly scattereth her poppy, and deal 
with the memory of men without distinc- 
tion to merit of perpetuity.’’ Thus it 
happens that Thomas Dover, the Doctor, 
has drifted into our modern life on a 
powder label (to which way of entering 
the company of posterity, though sancti- 
fied by Mithridates, many would prefer 
oblivion, even to continuous immortality 
ona powder so potent and palatable as 
the pulvis ipecacuanhe compositus) ; 
while Thomas Dover, the Buccaneer, 
third in command, one of the principal 
owners,and president of the Council of the 
‘* Duke ”’ and ‘‘ Duchess ’’.—privateers of 
the ancient and honorable city of Bristol— 
discoverer of Alexander Selkirk (the orig- 
inal ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’), in spite of more 
enduring claims on our gratitude, has 
been forgotten. 

Thus opens a historical sketch by Dr. 
Wm. Osler, in the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital Bulletin, and it may not be without 
interest to our readers to learn something 
of the inventor of this long popular sudo- 
rific. Dr. Dover was born in 1660, was a 
Bachelor of Medicine of the University 
of Cambridge, practiced in the town of 
Bristol, and having made a financial suc- 


cess, joined with several of the leading 
merchants of Bristol and fitted out a pri- 
vateering expedition which sailed in 1708. 


. . . “‘against the Spaniard with his hoard of 
plate and gold, 

Which he wrung with cruel torture from the 
Indian folk of old.” 


The expedition was composed of two 
vessels, the ‘‘ Duke ”’ and the ‘‘ Duchess,’’ 
and was in command of Captain Woodes 
Rogers, with the doughty Dr. Dover, third 
in command, with the title of captain. 
In his book bearing the title of ‘‘ A Cruis- 
ing Voyage Around the World,”’ Captain 
Rogers has left an interesting account of 
the finding of Alexander Selkirk (‘‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe’’) upon the Island of Juan 
Fernandez on February 2. Dr., now 
Captain, Dover had charge of the yawl of 
the vessel which was sent ashore, and 
which discovered and brought away from 
the island Alexander Selkirk, who had 
been left there alone for four years and 
four months. Selkirk was immediately 
taken as mate, he being an excellent 
sailor, and served with the expedition in 
that capacity until it finally landed in 
Bristol, when his share of the proceeds 
amounted to £800 or $4,000. 

After rescuing ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ”’ 
the expedition sacked the two cities of 
Guaiaquil, Dr. Dover leading the van. 
They took several prizes along the coasts 
of Peru and California, and Dover him- 
self took command of the largest of the 
prizes as captain. In 1711 the expedition 
reached England, the profits amounted 
to £170,000, and to Dr. Dover fell a very 
considerable portion of this sum. Al- 
though wealthy and about 50 years of 
age, he still was too active to settle down 
to a life of retirement, and, while noth- 
ing is known positively as to his occupa- 
tion for the next ten years, it is probable 
that he spent the greater portion of that 
time in traveling. He was admitted as a 
licentiate to the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in 1721, but did not settle down 
permanently in London until 1731, and 
thus at the advanced age of 70 assayed to 
enter practice in London and, singular to 
say, met with a very large measure of 
success. 

‘*To abet his laudable endeavors,’’ says 
Dr. Osler, ‘‘ he resorted to the time hon- 
ored plan of writing a book. Of the 
popular or semi popular treatises on 
medical subjects so common in those 
days, a few were by very able men. 
George Cheyne’s ‘ Essay on Health and 
Long Life’ forms an exception to Lath- 
am’s sweeping criticism on books of this 
class (quoted by W. A. Greenhill), ‘ They 
are all bad, and many dishonest.’ A fa- 
vorite plan was to write a treatise on 
some mineral water, lauding the virtues 
of a particular spa. Smollett, who knew 
so well the trials, vexations and disap- 
pointment incident to beginning medical 
life in London, has sketched in strong 
lines the condition of the profession in 
the fourth and fifth decades of the cen- 
tury. He, too, had made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to introduce himself in an 
‘Essay on the External Use of Cold 
Water,’ etc. Dr. L—~—n with his ‘ hotch- 
potch of erudition and extravagance,’ 
and the pedantic doctor in ‘‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’ in whom he satirized the learned 
Dr. Akenside, were well-known types; 
while in Dr. Fathom the ‘mystery’ of 
the sons of Paean, as he terms them, is 
mercilessly exposed. Among the‘ means 
used to force a trade’ * Smollett men- 





* This seems to have been a stock phrase; 
Cheyne uses it in his English Malady, in an auto- 
biorgaphical note. 
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tions ‘the insertion of cures by way of 
news in the daily papers,’ the erection of 
a ‘hospital, lock or infirmary, by the 
voluntary subscription of his friends; a 
scheme which had succeeded to a miracle 
with many of the profession, who had 
raised themselves into notice on the car- 
casses of the poor.’ To understand Do- 
ver’s relations with the apothecaries (to 
which subsequent reference will be 
made) the reader must know that they 
were the general practitioners of that 
day, and dispensed their own medicines, 
but in serious cases always called ina 
physician or a surgeon. Smollett’s ac- 
count of the practice ‘ parcelled out into 
small enclosures, occupied by different 
groups of personages,’ who tossed the 
ball (the patient) from one to another, 
would almost fit modern usuage, in which 
a patient is sometimes tossed in a circle 
from specialist to specialist, un*il he re- 
turns with an inventory of his local woes 
to the consultant from whom he started. 
In Smollett’s days the patient had to be 
content with three, except in the cases 
requiring a midwife. ‘The apothecary 
being summoned, finds her ladyship in 
such a delicate situation that he declines 
prescribing, and advises her to send fora 
physician without delay. The nomina- 
tion of course falls to him, and the doc- 
tor being called, declares the necessity of 
immediate venesection, which is accord- 
ingly performed by the surgeon of the as- 
sociation.’ 

“‘ While meriting the general criticism 
of Latham, the work with which Dover 
trusted to reach practice had many im- 
portant qualifications for success. It ap- 
pealed directly to the public in a taking 
way, not alone in the main title, ‘ The 
Ancient Physician’s Legacy to His Coun- 
try, being what he has collected himself 
in Forty-nine Years of Practice,’ but in 
asserting that the diseases incident to 
mankind are described in so plain a man- 
ner ‘that any person may know the na- 
ture of his own diseases; together with 
the several remedies for each distemper 
faithfully set down.’ It is expressly 
issued as a popular work on medicine, 
‘Designed for the Use of all Private 
Families.’ 


THE FORMULA FOR DOVER’S POWDER. 


‘On page 18, in the section on gout, is 
given the formula of his famous powder. 
‘Take opium one ounce, salt petre and 
tartar vitriolated each four ounces, ipo- 
cacuana one ounce. Put the salt-petre 
and tartar into a red-hot mortar, stirring 
them with a spoon until they have done 
flaming. Then powder them very fine; 
after that slice in your opium, grind 
them to a powder, and then mix the 
other powders with these. Dose from 40 
to 60 or 70 grains in a glass of white wine 
Posset going to bed; covering up warm 
and drinking a quart or three pints of 
the Posset—drink while sweating.’ The 
same formula is repeated in all the edi- 
tions. He says that some apothecaries 
have desired their patients to make their 
wills and settle their affairs before they 
venture upon so large a dose as from 40 
to 70 grains. ‘ As monstrous as they may 
represent this, I can produce undeniable 
proofs where a patient of mine has taken 
no less a quantity than an hundred grains, 
and yet has appeared abroad the next 
day.’ 
% Doubtless the old buccaneer doctor, 
who ‘was a man of rough temper and 
could not easily argue with those about 
him,’ was a striking figure as he passed 
along the strand to the Jerusalem Coffee 
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House, where he saw his patients. A 
good fighter, a good hater, as alas! so 
many, many physicians have been, his 
weaknesses and evil behavior we may for- 
get, but Captain Thomas Dover, who on 
February 2, 1710, found ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ the world should not forget; and we 
also of his craft have daily cause to re- 
member with gratitude the student and 
friend of the great Sydenham, who had 
the wit in devising a powder to remem- 
ber his master’s injunction: Sine papa- 
veribus, sine opiatis et medicamentis, ex 
tis confectis, manca et clauda, esset, medi- 


cina.”’ 
emacs 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, manufacturers of rubber goods, al- 
though they persist in their mad career 
of using other mediums than The Spat- 
ula, and have the very reprehensible 
habit of paying no attention to letters 
asking for electrotypes of their new de- 
vices, are, nevertheless, to be given credit 
for the use of first-class skill in the crea- 
tion of their advertising matter, which is 
not so conspicuous for its quantity as it 
is for its quality.—The Spatula. 


stileoseimanaees 
A Parisian Remedy. 


A Parisian physician is said to have 
prescribed a nightly dose of infusion of 
fig leaves for a patient whose dreams 
were peopled by visions of naked women. 





The Delaware [leetfing. 


We have received an announcement 
of the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Delaware Pharmaceutical Society. ‘The 
society will meet in Dover May 7, and 
as the location is central, the local com- 
mittee expect a large attendance of the 
druggists of the State, and invitations 
have been sent to the leading manufac. 
turers, who are asked to make an exhibit 
at the meeting. The Delaware Pharma- 
ceutical Society was organized May 7, 
1887, and incorporated three years later. 
Its officers are: President, N. B. Dan- 
forth, Wilmington ; vice-presidents, J. 
B. Butler, M.D., Newark; Eldad L. 
Clark, Dover ; George E. Smith, Laurel; 
treasurer, John J. Gallagher, Wilming- 
ton ; secretary, John M. Harvey, Wil- 
mington. 

———_ 


For the Soda Fountain. 


The Tuerk Water Meter Company of 
Fulton, N. Y., are introducing their 
patent ventilating fans to the drug trade 
and already report a gooddemand. The 
Alternating Ceiling Fan 
shown in the accompany- 
ing cut makes a hand- 
some addition to the store, 
and is valuable in the 
summer months for the 
cool atmosphere which it 
provides. A fan ‘of this 
description hung near the 
soda fountain will make 
that resort of parched and 
thirsty customers doubly 
inviting. Flies are impos- 
sible where the Tuerk 
Ceiling Fans are hung, and 
as their operation is sim- 
plicity itself, we need say 
nothing more to urge drug- 





















gists to send to the Tuerk Water Meter 
Company for a copy of their latest cata- 
logue, which is fully illustrated and in- 
structs prospective buyers as to how to 


order. 
———_@——_—__—_ 


Frederick Humphreys, M.D. 

















Dr. Humphreys celebrated his eightieth 
birthday on March 11, at his estate, 
Thomasville, Ga., surrounded by his 
family and friends. 

The doctor enjoys remarkably good 
health at fourscore and divides his time 
between his three palatial homes in New 
York City, Monmouth Beach and 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Dr. Humphreys’ Specifics are known 
the world over, and his writings have 
been translated into many languages. 
He is still in business, his associates are 
his sons, Doctors Fred. H. and F. Landon, 
and H. B.‘ Harding. 


—_——__ _-@----- -- 


School Luncheons. 


In an editorial on this subject published 
in the November number of the Archives 
of Pediatrics the writer remarks that a 
prolific source of indigestion, irritability, 
and anemia among children is to be found 
in the character of the luncheons they 
eat at school. In the country, where the 
distances are great, many children are 
obliged —~ to take their luncheons 
with them. This too often, he says, con- 
sist of cake, pastry, and preserves, to the 
exclusion of more digestible and nutri- 
tious food. Itis, asa rule, eaten in haste, 
that time for play may not be encroached 
upon, and is washed down with large 
draughts of cold water. Such luncheons 
are not adapted to the needs of a growing 
child, and the haste with which they are 
eaten adds to their pernicious tendency. 

In the city, although the conditions are 
quite different, the school luncheon also 

lays an important part in depleting the 
Pealth of many children. Parents, says 
the writer, are frequently extremely un- 
wise in allowing their children to remain 
at school during the luncheon hour when 
itis not necessary. They would be far 
better for the exercise 
of walking to and from 
school, as well as for a 
warm and esag A pre- 
pared luncheon, Not in- 
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frequently the child is allowed to buy his 
luncheon at some neighboring bakery, 

and a neighboring bakery is a very com 

mon accompaniment of a large city 
school. The writer was recently pass- 
ing one of these bakeries just at the 
luncheon hour, and, he goes on to say, it 
was thronged with school children, chiefly 
girls from 10 to 14 years of age. A small 
procession was passing back to the school, 
each girl with a paper sack in her hand. 


~ Being curious to see the character of the 


purchases, he entered and found without 
exception that the paper sacks were be- 
ing filled with cakes or pastry, chocolate 
éclairs being apparently at a premium. 
The wares of the-shop were prepared ap- 
parently for the special purpose of cater- 
ing to the school trade, and consisted al- 
most exclusively of cakes and small pies 
designed for luncheon purposes. ‘ 

These girls were at that time preparing 
for examination and promotion. Some 
of them were undoubtedly a source of 
anxiety to fond parents because of list- 
lessness, irritability and growing anemia. 
If the doctor was consulted he undoubt- 
edly gave much good advice and pre- 
scribed tonics. Advice and tonics would 
prove, however, equally unavailing on 
such a diet. 

—_»—_—— 


Canadian Druggists. 


The annual dinner of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association of the Province of Quebec 
took place Wednesday, February 5, in 
the Richelieu Hotel, and proved a most 
gratifying success, about 80 students, 
professors of the College and invited 
guests being present. Among the latter 
were Sir Senator William Hingston, 
M.D.; Professors Morrison, Lecours, 
Dr. Reid, D. Watson and E. Muir, secre- 
tary and registrar. The ménu having 
been disposed of, a very pleasant evening, 
under the presidency of L. A. Genest, 
was spent with songs and sentiments. 
The toast of the ‘‘ Association ’’’ was re- 
sponded to by P. G. Moore, the ‘‘ College 
of Pharmacy’ by Mr. Roy, the “ Pro- 
fessors ’’ by J. E. P. Lemieux, the “ In- 
vited Guests’’ by J. B. Biron, the 
‘Press’? by E. R. Desrosiers, and the 
‘* Ladies ’’ by Ed. Thivierge. 


——__>—_——_ 


CREDITOR (roughly) : ‘‘ Say, when are 
you going to pay me that bill ?”’ 

Debtor (genially) : ‘‘My friend, you 
put me in mind of a little cnild.”’ 

Creditor : ‘‘Ido,doI? Why?” 

Debtor : ‘‘ Because a little child can 
ask questions that the wisest men cannot 
answer. ’’—Tid-Bits. 

———_>—_—— 


The March price-list of the Robinson- 
Pettet Company, wholesale druggists, 
Louisville, has been issued, and is replete 
with information concerning the varied 
line of drugs, chemicals, medicines, 
paints, oils, varnishes, window glass, 
glassware, etc., handled by the firm. 
Druggists in the South and West will 
find the price-list especially valuable. 

a 


The Physicians’ Visiting List, pub- 
lished by P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1012 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, comes to us 
this year with increased space for writ- 
ing names, a special page for weekly 
‘* amounts,’’ and a column for the ledger 
page. The list forms an excellent pres- 
ent for physicians, and druggists who 
wish to do their medical patrons a favor 
would do well to order a few for distri- 
bution in this way. 




















